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STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


ways. Preach SAFETY FIRST and practice 

WHAT you preach. Be sure you are safe, then 
go ahead; the man who thinks before he acts avoids 
accidents. 


[wey K SAFETY FIRST, and act SAFETY al- 


An ounce of Prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


Looking out for the other fellow makes it safe for everyone. 


ee ———— — 


To be careless, thoughtless, or reckless means injury 
sooner or later to yourself and others. 


Accidents are almost inevitably someone’s fault—don’t 
let it be your fault. 


| | ‘Don’t meddle with Electrical Apparatus. Call the 
| Electrician. 
( Don’t take a chance; the safe way is always the best 
| and quickest way. 








The more you insist upon carefulness on the part of others, 
as well as exercise it yourself, the safer it will be for all. 


Personal caution is the greatest of all means of prevent- 
ing accidents. 


| SAFETY FIRST is First Aid to the Uninjured; the in- 
jured are taken to the Hospital. 


—————— 
— 





| Think of yourself and the Doctor won’t have to think 
| of you. 





| Remember it is better to cause a delay than an accident. 


| q . 
| | If you see anything wrong or dangerous, it is your duty 
to report it to your Foreman AT ONCE. 


























Brora Ps, the Stop! Look! Listen! 


Safety Committee. 
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IVE JUDGES were unable to agree on the winning answer to the cartoon-problem, ‘‘WHO 
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GETS THE PROMOTION.” It was therefore decided to let COAL AGE readers choose 
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the winner. Read carefully the full particulars below and send in your selection on a postal card 








Let us have 10,000 replies to this interesting question. 


before February 2. 
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Who 

HE CARTOON-PROBLEM shown above was re- 

| printed from Power in the Dec. 26 issue of Coan 

AcE. Answers to the question were invited, and 

the stipulation made that all replies must be in our hands 

before Jan. 9. Upward of 200 letters were received in 
response to the query. 

Five judges were appointed, three of whom were editors 
on Hill papers. These five men selected 102 letters for 
vareful analysis. Finally the contest narrowed down to 20 
replies, and these were cut to an even dozen. But here 
our troubles commenced in reality, for it was evident that 
the problem was of such a nature that it permitted answers 
of great merit, although differing in choice and holding 
entirely divergent points of view. 

The judges themselves were divided as to which man 
should be promoted, and this difference of opinion made 


a unanimous choice impossible. It was decided, there- 


fore, to let Coat AGE readers choose the winner, and 
with this idea in mind, we are publishing nine letters 
selected by the judges as being best from the standpoints 
of originality and convincing arguments. 

These nine letters are numbered 1 to 9, inclusive, and 
are not arranged in any order of merit; that is, letter No. 
9 is to all intents as meritorious as letters Nos. 1 or 
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Send your answer today. 
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Promotion 


In voting, simply write a postal card to Coat AcE, New 
York City, stating the number of the letter you choose as 
the winner, and then sign your name. All replies must 
be received in this office by Feb. 2, so that the final result 
can be printed in Coat AcE, Feb. 6. 

Let us have 10,000 replies to this interesting problem. 
It won’t take but a minute of your time and only cost you 
a penny. The industry will benefit from the lessons that 
will be taught us all by the discussion. 

There is no record of any open debate on this vital 
“promotion” question ever having been held before. We 
suggest that in all coal districts where there are min- 
ing classes, forums or institutes, the problem be discussed, 
for there are many men now in the employ of coal-min- 
ing companies who would thereby be awakened to op- 
portunities at present neglected. We would be pleased 
to publish the results of any such discussions. 

One great railroad company having heard of this car- 
toon-problem in Coan AGE has asked us for permission 
to reproduce the cartoon and publish the best answers, so 
as to reach all of its 30,000 employees. 

If you want to have the biggest, the livest, and the most 
beneficial mining meeting in the history of your commun- 
ity, just advertise the fact that you are going to discuss 
the cartoon—“Who Gets the Promotion ?” 
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lime Letters Selected for 


Vote 





[The following letters were selected by five judges as 
being the best replies out of nearly 200 answers recewed 
to the cartoon—“Who Gets the Promotion?” Note care- 
fully the remarks on the opposite page, and send us today 
a postal card naming your choice of the nine letters here 
published. Since the discussion has exceeded all expec- 
tations, we are sure everyone will agree that it is much 
more satisfactory to choose the winning letter by popular 
vote of all Coat Acx readers. The letters here published 
have hardly been edited at all, and appear practically as 
we received them.—KEpiTor. | 





Letter No. 1—Analyzing the qualifications of the three 
applicants whom we will call A, B and C, I find that A 
understands his position thoroughly, is a “student” and 
is “grouchy.” Familiarity with his position is a valuable 
acquisition and needs no further comment. Being a stu- 
dent, he will perfect plans, solve problems, master details 
and be ready for future responsibilities. But he is 
grouchy—very unfortunate. Grouchiness indicates pes- 
simism and pessimism suggests the merely commonplace 
in business. Grouchiness means narrow views, egotism 
and a lack of appreciation, suppressing hearty codperation 
on the part of his helpers. 

A grouch will neither have enthusiasm, nor encourage 
it in others, and enthusiasm is the lubricant of industry’s 
wheels. If such a man possesses leadership it will be of 
the wrong kind. Discontent, leading to graver conditions, 
will breed under his rule. 

B has “seen long service,” is “steady,” has “good 
habits” and is “honest.” Long service indicates an in- 
timate acquaintance with the mine, its possibilities and its 
dangers; also with the coal seam and its geological 
features. Being steady and of good habits, there would be 
no repetition of past mistakes, no radical errors, no over- 
whelming disasters. Ah! and he is honest, too! May 
one expect more ? 

It is not the brilliant men who succeed, but the men of 
character. Honesty is character’s rock foundation, with- 
out which it is bound to topple. The desire to reward 
an old employee is uppermost. Nevertheless, he is lack- 
ing in certain requirements essential to a successful mine 
superintendent. 

What of C? I find him to be “popular with his mates,” 
a “hustler,” “observing” and “liked by the ‘old man.’ ” 
Popular with his mates, he will hold men during dull 
periods and attract others when tonnage is demanded. 
Ruling without friction or discontent, avoiding strikes 
and labor troubles, he will hustle sixty seconds of useful 
effort into every working minute, thereby producing the 
maximum tonnage at the minimum cost. Observing, he 
will stop evil tendencies, prevent accidents and ward off 
‘alamities. Being liked by the “old man” also proves him 
» be no narrow-minded partisan, or class favorite, but a 

oad-gaged, likable fellow with faith in his associates, 
his employer and in himself. 

Popularity is created by faith; faith gives confidence 
( confidence produces optimism. Altogether, they 


beget initiative, that quality for which the world offers its 
first great prizes. Also, from faith in others and con- 
fidence in self spring enthusiasm and leadership. In 
thought and in action he heads his procession; he sees 
with a clear vision; he speaks as one having authority, 
and he leads. 

A solves problems; C grasps them intuitively by ob- 
servation. B is a faithful horse, dragging his load; C is 
a dynamo radiating live currents. 

Mining knowledge and experience; capacity and en- 
thusiasm for the work; executive ability and leadership ; 
these are the essential qualifications of a mine superin- 
tendent, and were I the boss I would give the office to C 
on points. 

J..E. BUTLER, 
Gen’l Mer. 
The Stearns Coal Co., Stearns, Ky. 


Letter No. 2—Considering all the qualifications of the 
three applicants. I would select the man on the left. This 
is distinctly the age of young men, and this applicant is 
liked by the “old man,” which indicates preferences in 
his favor. Being popular with his mates also will make 
him popular with his codfficials and superiors. 

A man who is a hustler and observing will certainly 
outstrip the man who has only held his position by reason 
of honesty, good habits and steady application. In this 
age of opportunity, when a man has grown old without 
having secured advancement from the work of a laborer to 
that of an official, it would seem rather risky to try him at 
a later stage in life, because with the constantly changing 
methods the younger mind is more flexible and adapts 
itself more readily to new conditions. 

A pleasant and frank countenance is a valuable asset to 
any man, and for this reason I would not consider the 
grouchy applicant who understands his position thor- 
oughly and is a student, because you can get more work 
out of subordinates by pleasant methods than by grouchy 
and disgruntled manners. 

I frequently compare an old man placed in a new job 
with foreigners who come to this country at an advanced 
age. They show an inability to acquire a new language, 
and, in a similar manner, a man who is growing old can 
hardly be expected to adapt himself to the new ideas and 
working conditions which a promotion involves. 

My attitude toward young men may change as I grow 
older, but belonging to the younger set myself, I indicate 
this preference. 

CarL SCHOLZ, 
President. 
Rock Island Coal Mining Co., Chicago, LI. 





- Letter No. 3—Every mine official would do well to ad- 
vance that applicant for a position who is studiously in- 
clined and to place every reliance upon his efficiency and 
every confidence in his ability to grapple and surmount 
every obstacle. I feel assured that success would be the 
outcome of his promotion. 

I do not desire to cast any reflections on the abilities 
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of his two rivals in the cartoon, who, both, may be excel- 
lent men. I favor the student, however, for these reasons: 

A studious man is, it is true, more or less grouchy. 
The application needed to master and attain superiority 
is severe and allows the brain no relaxation. His nervous 
system may naturally be as strong or even stronger than 
that of his competitors, but it is apt to be broken down by 
the demands made on it by his active mind, which is 
unceasingly endeavoring to meet those difficulties in his 
work for which usual expedients furnish no remedy and 
to ascertain the causes of difficulties and to prevent their 
recurrence by the means suggested in his keen analysis. 
One cannot have the favorable outcome of study without 
suffering somewhat from its disadvantages. 

A man who makes no use of his brain power to reason 
or reflect for the benefit of his employer is unable to cope 
with the demands which his position makes upon him. 
ITis steadiness, his excellent habits and long years of 
service make him a methodical worker who turns out good 
results under normal conditions but render him as little 
adaptable as a machine to those unforeseen circumstances 
for which he has not made his experience prepare him. 

The observing hustler is generally good-natured and 
noticed by his boss; his hustling makes him popular 
among his associates, and he is liked by all. But all this 
does not bring the efficiency which a mine official has a 
right te demand. The hustler has no time to ponder over 
the causes of troubles which arise, nor on the manner in 
which they can be prevented from recurring, and though 
his energetic nature may with keen glance overcome and 
smooth errors and mishaps, these obstacles will invari- 
ably return periodically, and he will meet them in the 
same incomplete manner. 

A man who thoroughly comprehends his position also 
understands his responsibilities. His realization of them 
ever enlarges as his experience grows. His countenance 
may well bear some marks of the severe mental effort 
which the problems of the past have drawn upon it and 
the furrows which present difficulties are even now trac- 
ing. He not only sees the present failures, but the com- 
ing perfections, and becomes a student, often without 
being conscious of his ability to concentrate his mind in 
reflection. This concentration is often termed grouchi- 
ness. But take such a man and converse with him and 
his thorough knowledge will convince you of his serious 
disposition. 

He has made friends, though he is not as popular as his 
competitor. He is competent, though he may not have 
given as long years of service. And why? Because he 
does not require these to form his character. When he 
sees errors he provides that there will be no repetition of 
them; he will study his problems till he is satisfied he 
has the correct solutions. THis fellowmen must respect 
such a worker and will codperate with such a superior 
intelligence. Thus it will be found that the student is the 
man whose service is most valuable to any corporation. 

Leo H. Mayer. 

103% Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Letter No. 4—Some of our railroads have tried to an- 
swer this question and have had it partially taken out of 
their hands by labor organizations, which insist on a 
more or less fixed rule of “seniority.” This often works 


as badly as if there were no recognized line of promotion, 
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but there is a principle involved which might be given 
more attention among coal operators. 

To get the highest efficiency in labor it must be willing, 
interested and progressive. America is slow to recognize 
any fixed station in life for any individual, and no man 
is dropped so quickly out of consideration for promotion 
as the one who has “arrived,” who holds a job, but is 
doing no more than simply what the job is supposed to 
call for. 

On the other hand, it is too often the case that a man 
is not promoted because he fills well a certain place which 
is considered too important to risk a change, and yet of a 
class not admitting of an increase in pay. In order to 
stimulate interest, it is absolutely necessary to have a 
fairly well established line of promotion, and adhere close 
enough to the recognition of long, honorable service to 
put such deserving at a premium. Promotions depending 
absolutely on seniority soon develop a system which is 
simply a waiting contest with little superiority over that 
in which no definite promotion is in sight. 

So much has been said about the popular “hustler,” 
who elbows himself to promotion, that it sometimes seems 
a good idea to see if this “hustle” is just a product of 
recent successes, or if it is a quality which will continue 
through a considerable period of waiting. Strange we 
do not think of coupling the term “hustler” together with 
the quality of “long, faithful service,” and apply them to 
the same candidate. 

If I were boss and had under consideration the popular 
hustler, the steady, long-service plodder, and the com- 
petent grouch, 1 would send the latter to the doctor to 
have his liver treated, and then, consider the other two. 
first from the standpoint of what effect the promotion 
would have on my system of rewarding faithful service of 
all kinds, and second, as to the immediate results desired 
in the position to be filled. T would leau strongly toward 
long, steady, honest service, believing that rewarded 
faithfulness begets hustling, and that a little longer try- 
out should not stifle the ambitions of the true hustler. 

In the coal business any system may have to go, how- 
ever, if a “pinch hitter” is required. I might have to 
send for the man with the grouch. 

JOSIAH KEELY, 
Gen’! Mer. 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford, W. Ve 


Letter No. 5—Everything else being satisfactory the 
man who understands a job, and has given evidence of 
the ability to handle it, is the natural nominee for the 
place. But, while technical knowledge and mechanical 
fitness are valuable factors in determining a man’s de- 
sirability for any situation, they by no means qualify him 
for it. 

We look for more than machine efficiency from men. 
Personal peculiarities have also their values and must be 
taken into account. The most competent workman dis- 
counts his own merits when he permits temperament or 
disposition to interfere with his efficiency. 

No one man runs any job. He may direct or control it 
to a certain extent. But without the support and codper- 
ation of every subordinate, the supervision of the most 
capable official is vain. And support and codperation 
to be effective must be loyal and enthusiastic. Sullen 
service is more dangerous thai active opposition. 
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The grouchy official can never figure on the loyalty of 


any man. That surly demeanor of his will alienate every 
friend, and cut out every aliy in the struggle for results. 
It is the rift in the lute, the grit in the bearings of the 
machine that generates friction, heat and ultimate disas- 
ter. We should not hesitate to deduct a substantial ratio 
from the qualifying points of the grouch for his unfor- 
tunate temperamental shortcoming. 

The case of the long-service, steady and honest work- 
man is one that usually evokes popular sympathy. As 
there is no reference to any outstanding ability we must 
assume the possession of average ability only. And the 
honest, steady, average workman has his reward in steady 
work at average wages. Promotion to a position of 
greater responsibility or actual overseeing would be as 
unfortunate for him as it would be profitless and regret- 
table for his employers. The kindliest and most credit- 
able act toward him would be to commend his faithfulness 
and industry, and increase the emoluments of his job. 

Much could be said in favor of the popular, hustling, 
observing favorite of “the old man.” We still believe in 
the education of the schools, and in the system and pre- 
cision it evolves. But individuality is bevond its achiev- 
ing. And, when all is said and done, it is the personal 
factor that is the determining one in human enterprise. 

The popular, hustling, observing young man, of mod- 
erate accomplishments, will usually outpace and eclipse 
him who has a better grasp of the situation, but is lacking 
in tact and the knack of attracting friends and inspiring 
enthusiasm in others. 

That hustle of his is based on a satisfactory grasp of 
the facilities of his task and is the issue of his habit of 
observation. Results will pile up and continue under his 
régime. His success will be a personal matter with every 
worker, and the smile of “the old man” will be like a 
lubricant to all the creaking sprockets and cogs that red 
tape interposes between routine and results. 

J. R. ALLARDYCE. 

517 S. Webster St., Saginaw, Mich. 


Letter No. G6—The cartoon problem entitled “Who Gets 
the Promotion?” appearing on page 1030 of Coan AGE, 
describes clearly and with considerable force a problem 
that is continuously before all managers of large interests. 
In this particular instance, the selection of the man for 
promotion has narrowed down to three possibilities, each 
one representing an entirely different tvpe of man. All 
of the applicants undoubtedly have given their best ser- 
vices and, considered as individuals, each one is entitled 
to whatever recognition in the way of promotion it is 
within the power of the manager to grant. But a selec- 
tion must be made for this particular position, and how- 
ever much the manager may feel like promoting the first 
man, who is popular with his mates, a hustler, observing, 
and liked by the “old man,” he still feels that he lacks 
the one essential qualification for advancement. 

The same is true in the case of the second man under 
consideration, who has been in the service of the company 
a long time, has always proven steady and reliable, honest 
and of good habits. 

This, then, centers his attention on the third applicant 
whom he finds to be thoroughly qualified, in that he un- 
derstands the duties of the new position thoroughly and 
in addition thereto is a student, which naturally leads to 
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the belief that he will not let any opportunity pass by to 
increase his knowledge of the business. 

This applicant’s chief difficulty, however, is his grouchy 
disposition, which might prove a handicap in his inter- 
course with his fellow employees, but the manager finally 
decides that his duty to his company requires him to pro- 
mote to this position a man who is fully qualified by his 
knowledge of the duties of that position, and decides also 
that, as manager, it will be his duty to take a persona/ 
interest in his new appointee and do everything possible 
to assist him in overcoming this one fault, feeling that it 
will be easier to do so than to promote a man who is not 
qualified by a thorough knowledge of the business. 

A. W. CaLitoway, 
President. 
The Davis Coal & Coke Co., Cumberland, Md. 


Letter No. *—If I were superintendent, the position 
would go to the popular man on the left, and my method 
would be one of elimination rather than selection. We 
will dispose of the third applicant, the one on the right, 
first. The fact that he is grouchy bars him from the 
place. A grouch would be the last man I would put in 
authority. There is scarcely a responsible position in 
mining in which the man who occupies it is not com- 
pelled to come in contact with men of ail classes—em- 
ployees, employers, buyers, sellers, ete. 

And no matter to what class we belong, we are, after all, 
much alike, and all of us prefer the man with a pleasing 
personality to the grouch. It is advisable to treat em- 
plovees with justice, and even though the grouch be abso- 
lutely just, his manner of dealing with his men has the 
appearance of unfairness. Miners are assertive. Thev 
not only ask for fair treatment, but demand it. And a 
grouchy man in a position of trust is a sure source of 
friction between employers and employees. 

Employers who hold the pocketbook and know they 
can dispose of their foremen to their best interest, by 


promoting, demoting or discharging them, can get along 
with grouchy men. Still their intercourse will not be 
pleasant. 


Send a grouchy man out to sell, and he cannot compete 
with the fellow with a smile. His product must be supe- 
rior to that of his rival or the latter will get the trade. 

The grouchy man may be a shrewd buyer, but he fails 
to gain the confidence, and at the same time, fails to 
secure the benefit of the experience of the man with whom 
he deals, and so, in spite of the fact that he is a student 
and understands the position, I reject the grouch. 

The second applicant must also be rejected, but not 
so emphatically as the third. Long services, honesty, 
steadiness—these are weighty considerations, but they do 
not necessarily imply ability to fill the vacancy. A man 
who can neither read nor write might possess these quali- 
ties. Equipped with these good points, he couid make a 
costly blunder every day. Now if he had the qualities 
needed for promotion, he would not be in competition 
with vounger men, but would be occupying a higher posi- 
tion, gained during his period of long service. Vacan- 
cies frequently occur, and had he been fitted, his promo- 
tion would have come long ago. 

And so i come to the first applicant, who receives the 
job. He is popular with his mates. Usually the man who 
is honest, square and sincere, who gives a fellowman a 
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lift and has no exaggerated idea of his own importance is 


the man who secures such popularity. True, a man may 


sometimes become popular by being a_ spendthrift, 
through witty, senseless conversation and by going 


through life with a “devil-may-care” manner. But men 
of this stamp are usually seen through. 

The statement that the “old man” likes him attests 
the character of the popularity the applicant has with his 
mates. The “old man” is a good judge of human nature, 
and he knows that the man has qualities worth-while. 
He wants to help the young man rise, partly for the sake 
of the young man himself, and also because he possesses 
qualities which the “old man” can capitalize. 

The first applicant is observing and a hustler. He will, 
therefore, be a student and will soon become thoroughly 
familiar with the position, that is, he will soon have the 
qualifications of the third applicant. Only time is needed 
to put him on the same footing with the second applicant. 

We may choose him, therefore, because he either pos- 
sesses or will acquire all the characteristics that commend 
the other two, while neither of the others-can develop 
the qualities of the first applicant, without special effort. 

Gro. N. LANTz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. 


Letter No. S—In reply to the problem, “Who Gets the 
Promotion ?” let us reverse the order of the cartoon and 
start by calling the party to our right No. 1. This man 
who understands the position thoroughly, a student, is 
grouchy. In order to be brief we shall not consider his 
appointment seriously, for any person who is grouchy 
cannot secure results from his subordinates; neither can 
he command the respect and confidence of his employers. 

No. 2, the man of long service, good habits and honesty, 
is doubtless a very good follower, an exceedingly good 
man, and thoroughly able to perform the duties of his 
present position, but he would never make a successful 
leader. He lacks in aggressiveness and tact, and could not 
stand the pressure and responsibilities of a higher posi- 
tion. Hence, we will pass him up. 

No. 3, the fellow who is popular with his associates, a 
hustler, is observing of the things that take place about 
him; he is liked by his superiors. 

The days of the grouch are past. Men in responsible 
positions in and about coal mines cannot disregard the 
rights of their less fortunate brothers. Moral excellence 
is justly felt to be an indispensable element in the hand- 
ling of all kinds of business. Men may be brilliant, clever 
and strong, but with all these, if they lack character they 
will certainly fail. The spirit of cheerfulness and good 
will predominates today, or should, in the transaction of 
husiness between employer and employee. 

Men sometimes through personal favor and in spite of 
the fact that they have never manifested either ability or 
capacity, have been appointed to responsible positions. 
Such men as these invariably fail when placed in charge 
of important work. 

Men are not always judged by their appearances and 
language when on duty and on their good behavior, but by 
what they do in their leisure hours. Someone has said 


that character is the invested capital of the young man. 
He should be an optimist and possess a cheerful coun- 
tenance; he should have stability of character, aggressive- 
ness and be filled with a determination to win. 
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Dean Stanley once said that every position in life, great 
or small, can be made as great or as little as we desire to 
make it. What you are settles the question of what you 
can do. 

Therefore, if I were the boss, I would promote the 
popular man, who knows how to hustle. 

ANTHRACITE SUPERINTENDENT. 
Penn. 
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Letter No, 9—Kach of the three men is worthy of pro- 
motion at some time. The choice will depend somewhat 
upon the nature of the job for which the selection is to be 
made. 

The man who understands his position thoroughly and 
is a student is, as far as his work is concerned, most cer- 
tainly a logical man for promotion. His thorough grasp 
of his job will make it easy for him to direct the work of 
his subordinates. His being a student indicates that he 
will not be left behind as the methods of doing things in 
his industry progress and improve. However, his promo- 
tion should be deferred until he is able to overcome his 
grouchy disposition. Grouchiness causes unnecessary 
friction. 

The man who is popular with his mates can usually 
secure codperation, a very valuable consideration. When, 
in addition, he is a hustler and observing, he is desirable 
in any organization and is sure to win promotion at some 
time. However, on account of his popularity, is there not 
a risk that his decisions may be influenced somewhat by 
his opinion of their effect upon his popularity? Taking 
his qualifications into consideration with those of the 
other two, would it not be advisable to allow him to be- 
come a more seasoned worker before he is promoted ? 

The man who is steady and honest, with good habits, 
and a long record of service proves by these characteristics 
that his work has been satisfactory or he would no longer 
be with the company. Promotion in his case would be : 
great factor in increasing the efficiency of the entire plant, 
showing thereby the reward of faithful service. 

No company can well afford to neglect the opportunity 
to show all of its workmen that it appreciates the value 
of dependableness, good habits and honesty. Moreover, 
the management is bound in justification of itself to con- 
sider favorably this man, for if a man with an apparently 
faultless record can render long service without chance 
of promotion, there is something lacking in the conduct 
of the business. It is likely to appear that no thought is 
being paid to developing the bosses of the future who 
must take the places of those who leave or retire. 

Another point in favor of the man of long service is 
the stability that his continued service renders to any 
company. One of the greatest weaknesses of an industrial 
corporation is a constantly changing body of workmen. 
To overcome this fault and to develop a continuity of 
policy, nothing better can be done than to promote faith- 
ful employees deemed worthy of advancement. This will 
do much to correct the somewhat widely held supposition 
that a man must change from one company to another 
in order to better his position. After considering all of 
the above points, if I were the boss I would promote the 
man with a long record of service. 

M. D. Coopsr, 
Mining Engineer. 
Ellsworth, Penn. 
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|The following 20 letters discussing the cartoon “Who 
Gets the Promotion?” are of such great interest that we 
feel entirely justified in devoting space to their publica- 
tion. A great many different points of view are ea- 
pressed. There is no doubt but that some readers will find 
letters among those that follow which they would have 
selected for the final vote if they had been acting as 
judge. The contest, of course, is purely a friendly one, 
designed entirely to help ail of us who are striving to 
advance our fortunes in the coal-mining field. This is a 
case where one man’s opinion is just as good as that of 
some other fellow. Coan AGE appreciates, not only the 
interest, but the effort devoted to the discussion by its 
readers. We doubt if any paper printed in the interest of 
an industry such as coal mining, has ever advanced a ques- 
tion of this nature and met with such an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. It is such results as this that cause us to be- 
lieve that our efforts are not wasted, when we devote them 
to the development and encouragement of the men in the 
mine, as well as to the mine itself.—Eprror. | 








Letter No. 10—Which man shall I give the position ? 
If I look too long at the men’s faces I may be influenced 
by what appeals to my particular nature. I like the 
sunny atmosphere radiated by the first man; the honesty 
and steadfastness shown in the face of the second in- 
fluences me strongly, while the sourness of the last man’s 
countenance might make me overlook his sterling quali- 
ties. So I must try to forget personal appearances and 
judge on character, training, ability and general fitness. 

The character of the position to be filled is not stated 
and thus one of the great questions to be solved, individu- 
ality harmonious with the work and men involved, cannot 
be decided. However, all three men are competent and 
thus the appointment depends upon which would serve best 
the corporation’s interest. By “corporation’s interest” the 
narrow view that it means making the most money in the 
shortest space of time is tnacceptable. Rather, assume 
that it is a great undertaking which serves the people 
and will outlast the present generation of stockholders, 
who are broad-minded men and wish to leave to their pos- 
terity something enduring. This means “the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

The fact that the “popular man” is liked by the “old 
man” is probably generally known. If he is given the po- 
sition the belief that favoritism was shown will be cul- 
tivated, thus generating the feeling among employees 
that there is no use trying, and that merit will not be re- 
warded unless one has a “pull.” Some will try to in- 
gratiate themselves by methods self-respecting men can- 
hot countenance. A bad morale will be created. 

If the “grouchy man” is given the post, true progress is 
impossible, for grouchiness on the part of the boss does 
not inspire men with good will. In some it engenders 
‘ear, which ofttimes turns to hate for those above and for 
the corporation. The grouchy man is apt to be selfish. 
Virst better try to show him wherein his failing lies and 
let him know that unless he overcomes it he cannot rise 
to positions his abilities could otherwise command. 





sting Opinioms on the 
Prollem 


The man, who through long, steady service has attained 
competency, who by good habits and honesty has estab- 
lished his character and won the respect of his fellows and 
superiors is the man. Some will say that the brightest 
or the hustler or the “good fellow” should have the job, 
but more will say that the long-service man deserved it 
and will feel that there is a chance if they work hard, be- 
cause their efforts are bound to come to the attention of 
the “old man” and be rewarded, for the “old man” is 
square and doesn’t “play favorites.” 

Thus good feeling is created, a goal is set to strive for 
by honesty, perseverance and ability and all good men will 
work for the best interest of the corporation. 

MINING ENGINEER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Letter No. 11—The boss will pick the young man, not 
on account of his age, however, but in spite of it. 

He wanted a man who was not only competent to fill 
the place, but was anxious to get it; so anxious, in fact, 
that he had manifested his wishes in the matter by pre- 
paring for it in advance. When he came to size up the 
eligibles, he found that only one of the three had really 
prepared for the place; imagine then his disappointment 
when he recalled that this man had been a grouch, and to 
all appearances was still a grouch. Think of trying to 
pass my enthusiasm down to my men through a grouchy 
assistant, thought the boss, they wouldn’t recognize it 
when it got there. No! it isn’t thinkable. 

This left the old man and the young one. 

Now the boss respects old age, and is always anxious 
to reward faithful service, but he reasoned that just be- 
cause a man has good habits, is faithful and steady and 
has been long in the employ of a company, cannot be con- 
sidered sufficient evidence that the man has ever tried to 
better his condition, nor that he would necessarily be a 
success in a higher position. Such qualifications simply 
bespeak a normal man who has deserved and received nor- 
mal rewards and has no right to expect more. 

I would be willing to take a chance with such a man if 
I had to, said the boss, but let’s see if it is necessary. 

The young man belonged to a different breed. One 
cannot be popular with his mates and with his boss by 
mere accident; he must take himself seriously, to say the 
least; thus reasoned the boss, and then he decided that 
one who is observing and is willing to hustle can make a 
success of most any position if he will only keep at it long 
enough. And so the young man was promoted, and al- 
though the boss was not able to make a sure bet, he felt 
pretty weil satisfied with the prospects. 

H. S. GEISMER. 

Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Letter No. 12—Of the three men presented in the car- 
toon, I would choose for promotion the central figure; 
the man who is “honest,” “steady,” of “good habits” 
and “long service.” Leaving aside any discussion of the 
good qualities possessed by the other two applicants, I 
would give this man the promotion because I believe the 
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first and finest essential of organization is the recognition 
of faithful service. Also, he must possess certain ability 
or he would not have been in the organization so long. 
To my mind, the fact that he does not yet thoroughly 
understand the position in question does not mean he 
cannot hold it. He has given a fairly good account of 
himself so far and he must take the new job knowing that 
if he can’t fill it he can’t have it long. That’s the priv- 
ilege and duty of a “boss,” and I believe it is always good 
business to exercise it. I think some bosses fail to realize 
that there is such a thing as keeping a man in one place 
too long. 

Promotion always heartens a man tremendously. A 
fellow must have a chance or he can’t show what he can do. 
If he fails, then he can be taken care of elsewhere and 
there are always other men available. I do not think it is 
fair to a man or good for an organization to allow 
deserving men to remain in the same place or at the same 
pay too long. I always admired the man retained in a 
responsible position for years at the same salary, who 
wrote his boss and asked him to either raise his salary 
or lower it—he wanted to find what the boss thought of 
him. 

I do not think any first-class man works for his salary 
alone. He will strive to prepare himself to earn more 
and when he sticks to any concern in this hope, he is cer- 
tainly entitled to the call when the chance for promotion 
comes. To advance the man of good habits and steady 
character who has “Service” to his credit, will create a 
healthy feeling in the whole organization. Whether the 
man holds the place to which he is promoted is a secondary 
thing. He has been given his due and every man in the 
concern will feel better and work harder, knowing that 
the fixed policy of the “Boss” is to recognize service first. 

In this case if the man after a full trial did not justify 
my selection I would explain to him that he could not re- 
tain the position and would put him in a less responsible 
place, for in a concern of any size there is always a place 
for a steady, honest man. I would then call up the other 
two men and select the better one of these for the place. 

I am strongly of the opinion that any good man who 
serves a concern faithfully should have his chance. Where 
this policy is firmly established, men will work harder 
and feel better in spirit because they know they will be 
given the opportunity to develop any latent ability they 
may possess. 

Personally, I'd rather be “fired” a dozen times than 
never have a chance at better jobs just because I satis- 
factorily filled the one I was in and I believe most men 
in every organization feel the same way. I don’t believe 
you can discount faithful service, and if I were the boss 
I wouldn’t try to. 

NEILL HUrciinGs. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Letter No. 13—In order to come to a conclusion upon 
“Who gets the promotion ?” requires a careful study of the 
three candidates for advancement. To quote the words 
of your magazine, “All are competent, loyal, of good 
character and good health.” From the standpoint of 


the present, then, all are well fitted for the position. 
The question of the greatest moment, however, the one 
which confronts every man of business and on the solution 
of which depends his success or failure, is the question 
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of the future. It is, therefore, by the standards of the 
future that we must judge the applicants. 

The man on the right understands his position and is 
a student, but on the other hand he is a grouch, and as 
such would be unpopular with his men. The man in 
the center is steady, honest, of good habits, and has 
been long in the company’s service. This latter considera- 
tion especially renders the company under obligation to 
him. But during his long term has he shown qualities 
necessary for promotion? If so, why has notice not been 
taken of him before now? He is old in the service, his 
habits are fixed, he cannot change his ways. His face 
would indicate a weak character, content to do his work 
and allow others to do theirs undisturbed. 

The man on the left is popular with his mates, a hustler. 
observing, and liked by the “old man.” Since he is popu- 
lar he would probably be called on as foreman to arbi- 
trate the petty difficulties which naturaily arise, and the 
men will be likely to abide by the decision of one with 
whom they are on friendly terms. He is a hustler, and 
we may rest assured that his work will be thoroughly 
done. Furthermore, since he is observing, he will ac- 
quire knowledge rapidly, for to observe is to learn. He 
will soon come to know the shirker from the honest work- 
man, and his observation will enable him to place men of 
merit in positions under him. 

Now to sum up: We have learned that the man on 
the right is a grouch, so in view of the qualities of the 
others we can eliminate him from consideration. The 
company owes the man in the center a debt for long ser- 
vice, but that debt need not necessarily be paid by promo- 
tion. When not accompanied by the necessary qualifica- 
tions or when over-shadowed by the ability of others, long 
service must be repaid by some other method than that of 
advancement. This brings us finally to the man on the 
left, who has the qualities necessary for a higher position ; 
popularity, energy, observation, and a frank, open coun- 
tenance. The “old man” with his years of experience 
sees the future possibilities of this man, and plans his ap- 
pointment. 

Roy ANTHONY. 


Paulton, Penn. 


Letter No. 14— 


The choice of one to fill the place 
Presents a very trying case, 
Wherein the head and not the heart 
Must calmly play the leading part. 
The company expects the boss 

To show a profit, not a loss, 

And so his own career depends 

On keeping up the dividends. 


He dare not bow to sentiment, 
Because it yields no 10 per cent.; 
So he ignores the oldest man 
In working out his running plan. 
His keen and calculating eye 
Dwells on the hustler, passes by, 
And rests on him whose powers vouch 
His fitness and his worth—the grouch! 
EK. KEMFER. 


——, Penn. 
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Letter No. 15—The qualifications of the older em- 
ployee are: Long service, steadiness, good habits and hon- 
esty. However, the first, rather than an asset, is a liability, 
because having done the bidding of others for so long ¢ 
time, the subordination has stunted his self-confidence and 
weakened the judicial bearing needed for handling men. 
Past the prime of life his energy and ambition to progress 
have been gradually superseded by a nature set and opin- 
ionated along trivial lines and inclined to allow business 
to glide along the channels of least resistance. 

The man on the right understands the position thor- 
oughly, is studious and naturally progressive, but,as stated, 
he is grouchy. A morose disposition will not inspire 
men to their best efforts, but will cause good men to leave 
the employ of the company, while others who remain 
will labor with illy disguised hostility. So it is evident to 
the reader that the popular man approaches the ideal most 
closely. 

THERNE V. SMITH. 

La Follette, Tenn. 


Letter No. 16—Any one of the three applicants pictured 
in your cartoon would strongly appeal to the man who has 
the promotion to make. Each appears competent and 
worthy in his present position, but there are qualities in- 
herent in one which cannot be enumerated to the credit 
of either of the others. 

Doubtless the man with the recommendations of long 
service, honesty, steadiness, and good habits, is a fit man 
in his present position. Experience has made him so— 
thus far. But new conditions are constantly arising which 
blind experience alone cannot surmount. 

The student, possessed of thorough competency, has 
an advantage over his long-experienced brother. He is 
alert and alive to new occasions which teach new duties. 
Sad to say, however, he has an overwhelming drawback 
for “as no woman ever loved a fat man,” as the legend 
goes, so this world has positively no + + for a grouch, and 
we doubt whether the hereafter has excher. A man with 
a sordid, sour countenance never works to the best interest 
of either company or employee, for if “it takes love even 
to make a donkey go,” how much more so with a man. Men 
instinctively recoil from acid humanity and whether in 
work or sport seek the company of the individual worth 
while, the man with a smile. 

The applicant of long service has undoubtedly been 
a great asset to the company in years past, but it is of the 
future that we must now think. 

jut the popular man, the hustler, the observing indi- 
vidual, who is liked by the “old man,” possesses the 
combined requisites of his two competing brethren for the 
promotion in question. He has been indeed fortunate 
in avoiding or eschewing their faults. He is all they are 
and more. He is young, earnest, quick and alive to the in- 
terests of his employer, has observant eyes and is prompt 
to act in his hustling manner. 

Popular with his mates, and liked by the “old man,” 
what does this mean? In a word, it means better results. 
We all like to work for a considerate man; one whom we 
honor and respect, and we are far more apt to do a good 
day’s work for such a one than for a slave-driver. Hu- 
manity ever craves some consideration, and probably 
vill as long as its make-up is of flesh and blood. Being 
oung and popular and observing, the man on the left is 
ound to grow in value to his employer and be promoted 
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accordingly, carrying on the exacting duties of his job 
meanwhile with vigor, with circumspectness, with econ- 
omy and efficiency, yet without that friction, which fre- 
quently mars industrial relations. 

“Long Service” is a mighty good man, infinitely more 
to be desired than “Grouch,” but “Popular with his 
Mates” in my opinion should receive the promotion. 

JacoB Rosser. 

St. Nicholas, Penn. 





Letter No. 17—Were I the boss portrayed in the car- 
toon, I would choose the man popular with his mates, the 
hustler, the observing, the one liked by the “old man.” 

All are competent, loyal, and have good character and 
health, but one of the three has more than these quali- 
fications ; he has a good disposition, with depth of charac- 
ter; hence his popularity with his co-workers and with 
the manager. 

Your introductory note states that: “All of the men 
before him are competent, loyal, of good character and 
good health.” This man must be steady, or loyalty 
could not be numbered in his qualifications; he has good 
and no bad habits, or his health would be impaired, and 
he is honest, or his character would not be good. He 
also understands his position thoroughly, for surely com- 
petency means no less. 

He thus has all but three of the qualities attributed 
to his rivals, for they are all involved in those listed as 
his distinguishing traits. True, he has not long service 
as has the older rival, nor is he a student with a grouch 
like the third man. The claim of long service should be 
most certainly rewarded but not with promotion. The 
best years of the old man are behind him. The other 
man’s good quality, studiousness, is entirely discounted 
by his tendency “to grouch.” Good cheer is absolutely 
essential to success. 

If the “popular” man gets the promotion, the boss need 
have no misgivings as to the wisdom of his choice. He 
has elected the most efficient, the best equipped and most 
likable of his three employees to fill the vacant position, 
one which is full of responsibility and demands intuition, 
tact and ability from the incumbent. All these three qual- 
ities are possessed by the “hustler.” 

READER. 
Va. 


—, McDowell Co., W. 


Letter No. 18S—Of the three men available for promo- 
tion, choose the one with the characteristics “popular with 
his mates; hustler; observing; liked by the old man.” 
Men of this type are generally of more value to an or- 
ganization than those having the other qualifications. 

The center man, he of the “steady and faithful” char- 
acteristics is, no doubt, one of the mainstays in the busi- 
ness, and his position is doubtless hard to fill. But al- 
though his services should be acknowledged and rewarded, 
he should be retained in his present capacity unless lis 
promotion is desired for some particular reason. 

Neither, other things being equal, should the studious 
man, the third one in the line, be promoted. It would 
be more advantageous to find some special work for him 
that is better suited to his studious and analytic turn of 
mind. A man of this type is rarely able to lead other bod- 
ies of men so as to reap the best results from their collec- 
tive efforts. He often neglects the broader duties of his 
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position in order to concentrate on details which should be 
left to the care of his subordinates. 

Promote the man who is popular with his mates and 
with the boss and who has the hustling and observing way 
of doing things. Promote the optimist, for he is the man 
everybody likes. They like him because of his contagious 
happiness and enthusiasm. These qualities are irre- 
sistible; they lead us on so that we are bound to follow. 

A man may be faithful and steady when things run 
along in the usual way, but when a particularly big job 
turns up he is liable to lie down. A man may be skill- 
ful and thorough, but when a particularly mean job comes 
along he is liable to balk. But for the real trouble-fighter 
choose the optimist. While the other fellow is proving to 
you that the job cannot possibly be done, he has made a 
start and is probably half finished. The fundamental vir- 
tue of life is bravery; bravery to start to do the difficult 
thing. 

Russet 8. Dart, 
Mining Engineer. 
it W. 77th St., New York City. 





Letter No. 19—In giving this promotion to “Long 
Service,” I am following the plan of at least two of the 
mos* efficient organizations in the United States—a plan 
that has often been tried and which ultimately has proved 
good. The fact that this man was being considered along 
with two other men, much younger in years and service, 
shows that length of service alone is not always taken into 
account in the question of advancement. But in this 
case there is excellent opportunity to show to every man 
about the plant that loyalty, competence, good habits 
and long service will surely be rewarded. 

Aside from a desire to carry out the policy of the com- 
pany, there is in my decision a little matter of selfishness. 
While in a way I am working for the best interests of the 
organization as a whole, I am, in the last analysis, work- 
ing for myself. I know “Long Service” well. He has 
his shortcomings; but so have I, and knowing each other 
we can do effective team work. I shall be able to antici- 
pate his failures and so can help him before he makes any 
grave error. He has shown me that he will do all he can 
to make any good scheme of mine a better one, and, what 
is more important to me, personally, and also I take it, 
to the plant as a whole, he will, keeping his own counsel, 
work his head off to make any indifferent scheme of mine 
less of a failure. 

And, as still further evidence of my selfishness, my de- 
cision retains me two other good men. Neither “Popu- 
lar with his Mates” nor “Student” will resent my pro- 
moting “Long Service”; while it is possible that the first 
with his friends might question the advancement of the 
second, and it is certain that “Grouchy” would attribute 
the promotion of his younger fellow to “pull.” 

I had it in mind to wind up with a word of apology and 
encouragement to my two young friends; but I am so 
pleased with my wisdom that I feel that none of either is 
necessary. They will both be glad with “Long Service” 
and both will know that their reward will come in due 
season. 

CoLoraADO ENGINEER 

Trinidad, Colo. 





Letter No. 20—The answer to the question “Who gets 
the promotion ?” depends largely upon the nature of the 
position to be filled. 
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Assuming that the position is to be that of mine fore- 
man or one that deals chiefly with the handling and man- 
agement of men, and provided it is in direct line for a 
superintendency in the future, there are three main qual- 
ities essential to success; namely, energy, knowledge and 
the ability to control men. 

All the applicants in the cartoon have important places 
in any organization, and either one would probably 
excel the others in the particular position to which he is 
adapted, but they are men of different natures, and there- 
fore are not suited for the same position. 

Judging from their description and appearance, I should 
say that the student is a man quite distant, reserved, 
who has spent his time gaining knowledge of other things 
than human nature, developing the intellectual rather 
than the social side of his character. His knowledge of 
facts and theories is indispensable, and without it but lit- 
tle progress would be made, but he is not suited to manage 
men, and should be given a technical position if possible. 

The man of long service is evidently one who has not 
tried to develop any definite side of his nature, but has 
given his spare time to other things, probably his family. 
He has never shown any marked intellectual quality, but 
has been a faithful worker. Such men usually deserve 
better treatment than they receive. 

But the superintendent of today seems to be the popular 
hustler, the man who can adapt himself to new methods 
and changing conditions, and who is capable of handling 
any organization of men. The man who is congenial, ap- 
preciative, impartial and courageous, and a close student 
of human nature, possessing meanwhile a fair amount of 
technical knowledge, is the man that climbs the fastest 
in the operating department. Such a man cannot be put 
aside. 

Davis Reap. 

Sturgis, Ky. 





Letter No. 21—I am afraid I shall be with the great 
majority if I choose the popular, observing and hustling 
man as pictured in your problem cartoon. In American 
commercial and industrial work he would probably be 
selected for promotion and leadership because, to be popu- 
lar with his co-workers, a man must have a general edu- 
cation and possess some propelling personality, otherwise 
his companions will not look up to him for guidance. In 
being a hustler and observer he has two qualifications 
which, coupled with good judgment and common sense, 
would gain for him recognition in any position, even if 
he were not well educated. 

By observation he cultivates the use of his gray matter, 
becomes alert, is always ready to apply new ideas for the 
improvement of old systems and frequently introduces 
original methods. By observation he naturally becomes a 
student, and with his ability and desire to hustle he will 
quickly succeed. The fact that he is liked by the “old 
man” sometimes overshadows any small deficiency he may 
have and places him in the front. The “old man” prob- 
ably likes this employee because he always speaks well of 
his superiors as well as his subordinates and guards and 
weighs carefully any expressions concerning his com; 
pany’s affairs when talking to outsiders. He is neither 
loud nor positive in expressing his views and is always 
willing to learn. 

The man who thoroughly understands his job but has 
the misfortune to possess a grouchy disposition is handi- 
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capped by this unfavorable trait, which mars the excel- 
lence of his work, and no doubt impairs his ability as an 
executive. It is not always the highly educated and stu- 
dious man who makes the best employee or superintend- 
ent, and although this type of man knows how, he might 
lack the willingness to impart his knowledge to others. 
He is apt to think and express himself as knowing more 
than his “boss,” which will eventually prove a stumbling 
block on the road to his success. His grouchy disposition 
would also tend to repulse men who would otherwise like 
to confide in him. 

The “long-service” man with his honesty, steadiness 
and good habits has all the qualifications that could be 
desired in any man and the promotion should, by all 
natural laws, go to him; but his mind and life have lost 
their keenness and adaptability in the slow, conscientious 
grind of his work. Consequently he does not fit into our 
present-day progressiveness. Many a man of these same 
virtues can give instances in which he has been passed over 
in making decisions of this kind. Long service, although 
worthy of all honor, is often harmful inasmuch as it 
narrows a man’s mind and makes it slow to receive and 
adopt new methods. As a rule, the “old hand” becomes 
touchy and resents suggestions made by younger minds. 
He is often tolerated because of his long service ; whereas, 
if he were a younger employee, reprimands of no light 
character would be in order. 

BYKEM. 

Will County, Ill. 





Letter No. 22—We can all think of certain phases of 
coal mining where the individual traits of all three con- 
testants might be desirable, but, since we do not know in 
which department the promotion is to be made, we can 
only discuss the problem in a general way. 

I am going to award the promotion, therefore, to the 
man with good habits, honesty and steadiness, to the 
man who having those qualities has been long in the 
service. His advancement will serve as a notice that 
long-continued, faithful service will not go unrewarded. 

In closing, we should pay our respects to the cartoonist, 
Greene, who has provided his student with a “grouch.” 
A studious nature is nearly always accompanied by this 
failing. It seems a sort of trick to which the fates 
resort to detract from the pleasures of knowledge. It 
places these men nearer on a level with their less erudite 
neighbor and preserves the equilibrium of the world’s 
happiness. 

Ernest L. BAIiLey, 
Mining Engineer. 

Crumpler, W. Va. 

Letter No. 23—I think the man who is popular with 
his mates, a hustler and observing, is the one who should 
get the promotion. I believe this for the following rea- 
sons: The really valuable man is the one who is a hustler 
when hustling accomplishes something. Some people 
always hustle, yet when the day is done there is nothing 
accomplished. When I speak of hustling, I mean the real 
live hustler, the man who, when he hustles, put things 
in motion and keeps them going. 

As for being popular with his mates, I consider this an 
essential quality in the make-up of a really valuable man. 
In order to keep pace with the times, a man should mingle 
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with other men and keep in touch with what is “doing.” 
Being friendly is a trait which costs little and secures to 
the man who exercises it the good-will of his fellows. 
Thus all will work in accord to keep their boss “on the top 
of the heap” when the tonnage is being compared at the 
end of the month. 

When a man has the good-will of those about him, they 
take a live interest in their work, and as soon as a defect 
is noticed in any machine or appliance, he is promptly 
notified, possibly saving an hour or two of delay. On the 
other hand, the “grouch” who goes around all day finding 
fault with everybody except himself will receive similar 
notification only after some time, and in many cases 
machinery will be allowed to go to ruin, the negligence 
being palliated by the familiar expression, “Let him go to 
h and see things himself. He’s only an old dub any- 
way.” 

Of course, popularity should not be carried to ex- 
tremes ; there is a limit, and any man with good judgment 
can readily determine the difference between friendliness 
and intimacy, and can seek to secure the one while avoid- 
ing the other. 

I am sure all will agree that the man who wants to 
keep in line for positions ahead must be studious. The 
man who can acquire knowledge and use it to the advan- 
tage of his employer is a valuable man, but unfortunately 
all students are not thus gifted. 

As for the man of long service, good habits, and honest, 
I would say that one who has spent the best part of his 
life working for a company should be given worthy cou- 
sideration. 

As for honesty and good habits, I feel that no man 
should be considered for promotion wko does not possess 
these qualities. 

Any man wishing to build up a good live organization 
should select for promotion the man who he feels can in 
theelong run make the dollar multiply oftenest in the 
safest possible manner. 





TimotHy A. Ryan. 
Hazleton, Penn. 





Letter No. 24—It is my opinion that No. 1 gets the 
promotion, he who is also characterized as a hustler, pop- 
ular with his men, and liked by “the old man.” Speak- 
ing from a varied experience covering many years as an 
employee desirous of advancement, and then again as an 
employer to whom the responsibility of promoting or 
discharging fellow employees fell, I view those three 
qualifications as covering a multitude of other character- 
istics, some among them even being qualities which may 
well be regarded as shortcomings in a mine official. It is 
a truth as many an otherwise good mining man has found 
out to his sorrow that the qualifications mentioned aren’t 
Such as can be dug out of textbooks, yet they are pre- 
eminent steps toward success in mine management. 

Our sympathies, of course, are naturally with the man 
of good habits, long service and sobriety. he is of a 
type found at every large plant, and no doubt he has the 
sympathy of “the old man,” too. But we must assume 
that his “long service,” “sobriety,” and general good 
Habits are an Mdication that he jacks the chiefer essentials 
owned by No. 1, for otherwise he would not have remained 
stationary so fong on the line to a higher position. He is 
a “good man,” but mere goodness does not always indi- 
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cate 100 per cent. efficiency, as an uptodate mine official, 
who, handling a composite situation, must himself be 
composite. 

No. 3 being a man who thoroughly understands his 
work, but is “grouchy,” nullifies by the latter quality all 
he gains in the former, at least where many men are em- 
ployed. In my opinion no man can successfully be a 
chronic “grouch” and a first-class mine official. The 
owner, himself, may occasionally indulge in a fit of ill- 
temper, but even in his case, or in that of the general 
manager, it is a dangerous hobby where dividends are de- 
sired. 

8. C. Reynops, 
Safety Inspector. 
Aetna Liability Insurance Co., Houston, Penn. 





Letter No. 25—If I were the boss I should not hesitate 
for a moment to reject the grouchy student, although 
he may understand thoroughly the duties of the position 
to which he aspires. 

The “long-service” man, who is “steady,” of “good hab- 
its” and “honest,” would incite my sympathy and admira- 
tion and cause me to pause. After this pause, I would 
turn my eyes toward the observing hustler who is liked, 
therefore likeable, and he would be my choice for the 
position to which the three aspire. 

The physiognomies of the men as presented by the car- 
toon have an immense bearing on my decision, and the 
kindly and hopeful spirit pictured by the face of the man 
of my choice impresses me with his value for present and 
future service. I am sure that moral suasion and kindly 
leadership would be his method of controlling men and 
producing results. 

Human nature and noble manhood revolt at the driv- 
ing method employed by a grouchy master, while the 
smile of the kindly spirit awakens ambition for faithful 
and effective service. Long and steady service and good 
habits have evidently crowned No. 2 with a high reward 
~—the accumulations of his labor and the plaudits of his 
manager and mates. 

The boss being responsible to the man higher up for all 
errors of the organization he has built cannot allow 
human sympathy to sway his judgment in making his 
selection, but must look for strength to accomplish. He 
can best find it in the brawny arm, the cheerful face, the 
hopeful eye and the ambitious heart of the man I have 
chosen. 

Frank V. Evans. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Letter No. 26—My preference is for the man of long 
service, steadiness, good habits and honesty. 

It is difficult to realize how such a man can avoid hav- 
ing on his side most of the specially good points displayed 
by the other two candidates. Thus, he is bound to be 
“liked by the old 11an”; he surely must also “understand 
his position thoroughly”; and he cannot but be “popular 
with his mates.” 

Being a steady man of good habits, he will almost cer- 
tainly be a reader of his technical or “trade” paper, and 
consequently be uptodate in his own branch of labor. 

The first applicant is “popular with his mates,” but in 
the absence of any information regarding his habits, hon- 
esty or steadiness, we fear that this trait might not always 
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work to the advantage of the firm, if this man were placed 
in a position of trust. 

He is also a “hustler,” but nothing is given as to his 
knowledge or experience, consequently it is possible that 
his “hustle” might not always be effective. 

In view of the merits of the other applicants, it would 
be taking too great a chance to give this man the promo- 
tion, with his habits, character and experience in doubt. 

The points given in the third man’s favor are depre- 
ciated by his grouchy nature, as cheerfulness and a spirit 
of good fellowship are essential factors in the successful 
official. 

WESVANIA. 

————., W. Va. 





Letter No. 27—It is stated in your article that these 
three employees are all competent, loyal, of good charac- 
ter and good health, and presumably these qualifications 
exist to the same extent in each man; therefore, we can 
eliminate two of the characteristics also given as the 
attributes of the employee who has seen long service, 
namely, good habits and honesty, for if a man has good 
character, it follows that he will likewise have good habits 
and be honest. The assets of these employees on which is 
based their chance for promotion are then as follows: 

First employee: Popular with his mates, hustler, ob- 
serving, liked by the “old man.” 

Second employee: Long service, steady. 

Third employee: Understands position thoroughly, 
student, grouchy. 

It is assumed that the new position will carry with it 
increased work and responsibilities, with fixed relation- 
ship toward fellow employees. 

As a help in deciding which of the three men to raise, 
I have alloted a certain number of credits for each charac- 
teristic as they appear to me, disregarding the virtues 
they possess in common, as stated in the premises, viz., 
competency, loyalty, good health and good character : 

POINTS FOR MERIT AND DEMERIT 


Understands: Position. ThOPOUMDLY «616.65 6.a06:0:40e0cs0 0 75 
SWE SGU VAC. 5, 65-5 oe.a 9-019) 3 a erow seers sales Rigtusichaeinet 40 
BME MATNG 5 ao rais'sa1 6. 6 Yoel lows snera 1a fore Go euibuaar/orreue:let eeu bexeiiavanentcwuels 25 
MRIS RN 6 o.oo) 5 coo la: assign: ita ve. 3: srrecai ei aa aa akan WL ore below Sisal 25 
BB Nagi a0: cea: toveke vie ieica ae atier eueeeneh van preva eiOre Rua icoteraiorenerenacs 25 
IR UI ogo ooo ia a viosara ig, Scare awe recaiaceetaEa ans gia eaters 25 
METI USME NAY. a5 55 aes ores owe casa rane era area cal a ee raetteral patio areheverpie-e 25 
DOC SUMO OU TINA oy. Sacer se suavene: oecaecd;eielenp wie dversc’ 10 
PORUIAT WARIS WALES. 6. 6.5.06 :8:0is0w ses be.ewe es s4's 25 


It is an easy matter now to figure out for the boss which 
man to select from the above rating, and in so doing we 
find that the “popular” employee is entitled to 85 credits, 
the “long-service” man to 65 and the “studious” com- 
petitor to 75, the last named having sustained a demerit 
of 25 points because of his grouchiness. 

It is to be regretted that the second employee cannot 
be recommended for this advancement; however, he has 
evidently neglected, in his long years of service, the bet- 
terment of his condition, through lack of study, observa- 
tion and making himself thoroughly familiar with the 
different positions probably held by him. If these matters 
had been attended to, he, instead of the boss you have 
shown, would probably now be making the decision as to 
the man to be promoted. 

It is hard to pass the third employee by, for when a 
man understands his work thoroughly, he is generally the 
right man to advance. However, this particular fellow is 
“orouchy,” and this handicap is too big to overcome when 
there is more or less dependence on fellow employees for 
success. 
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Considering everything, therefore, we are recommend- 
ing to the boss that he appoint the first employee to the 
new position, and we wish success to him. 

CoaL ACCOUNTANT. 


Washington County, Penn. 





Letter No. 28—To all appearances all three are good 
men. First, there is the man who understands the posi- 
tion thoroughly and is a student but is grouchy. Such 
“touchy” individuals are fast disappearing from among 
the list of officials, for with all their knowledge they are 
unable to get their subordinates to codperate with them, 
and nine times out of ten are desirous of filling all the 
subordinate places themselves, feeling that otherwise the 
work will not be well done. They are good workers but 
the mere worker is a loser. 

Second, there is the man of long service, who is steady, 
has good habits, and is honest. This man is more liable 
to work for his salary than for the honor of the position. 
The man who works solely for his pay is a sorry workman 
and not much in demand as an official. 

Third, comes the man, “popular with his mates, a hust- 
ler, observing, liked by the old man.” In my opinion he 
is a man much in demand in the last few years, as all the 
progressive companies are looking for men of his type. 

He is a man who doesn’t need to be watched ; he is able 
to get his subordinates to codperate with him, has enough 
aggressiveness and will power to put things through, and 
he nevertheless remembers that there is wisdom in consul- 
tation even with his subordinates. Through friendly con- 
ferences he gets the good-will of the latter and this is the 
most valuable asset a company can have. He is the man 
who not only meets his troubles, but eliminates them as 
much as possible, and he so identifies himself with his 
duties that you will hear him talk of “our company, our 
mine and our tipple,” and to men of his type success is 
assured, 

C. J. FUETTER, 
Electrician. 
10 Ridge Ave., North Braddock, Penn. 


Letter No. 29—I would first consider the “long-service” 
man. If he had the other good qualities, the necessary 
hustling and observing characteristics and understood the 
job, he would get the promotion. If he lacked these attri- 
butes, I should be untrue to the trust imposed in me if 
I promoted him. 

I should feel it my duty to promote the best man for 
the job regardless of personal feelings, and if that man 
can be found among those long in service, it should be 
given him not only because he is entitled to it, but as 
an incentive to other men to work for promotion and re- 
main in the service. 

If this course is not pursued, a spirit of discontent is 
apt to be aroused and the employees feel there are no 
adequate rewards for faithful and efficient service. If 
the long-service man did not measure up to the require- 
ments I would turn to the hustler provided he was faith- 
ful and honest and understood the job. 

Epwarp H. Coxe, 


Mining Engineer. 


La Follette, Tenn. 
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Letter No. 30—You can place my vote on the “popu- 
lar’ man. His countenance is greatly in his favor, show- 
ing greater vigor, stamina, alertness and intelligence than 


the physiognomies of the other two. But his popularity 
is one reason for my favoring him. This quality goes 
with a knowledge of human nature, the essential need in 
the operation of any concern. 

Then he is a hustler. Somehow that word does not 
convey a mere worker. The word hustle combines the 
idea “work” with “contagion.” The worker works alone; 
the hustler charges the whole atmosphere with energy, 
and work that seemed laborious to his fellows now appears 
to be done without effort. 

Further, he is observant. He can, therefore, select his 
men and shift troublesome workers from job to job 
till the job and the man are in harmony. Ue notes the 
seeds of dissatisfaction before they germinate and he has 
no use for the man who seeks his living in making trouble. 

The man of long service has little title to promotion. 
It has not taken long to tell if the younger man is fit and 
the older unfit. Nor does the grouch receive my vote. 
True he may get over his bad habit in the future, but I 
want a man to take charge today. With a wet place and 
rock mixed with the coal, the miner’s lot is hard enough 
without a grouchy foreman or superintendent to stir him 
to revolt. 

SUBSCRIBER, 

Nanaimo, B. C. 


cS 
Additional Replies to the Care 
toon Problem 


Letters were received from the following Coan Acre 
readers, and are given under their proper classification, 
so far as their expressed choice is concerned. It may be 
stated further, that all of these letters were selected in the 
first examination of the replies to the cartoon problem as 
being worthy of publication. It is quite likely that a 
different set of judges might have selected some of these 
letters that are not published instead of those that are 
printed on the preceding pages. We are sorry that a lack 
of space prevents our using all replies sent in. The dis- 
cussion, however, is one we do not want to carry over to 
later issues of Coat Acre. The answers below are from 
men in all positions from general superintendent to fire- 
boss and miner: 


For THE PoPpuLAR HUSTLER 


ee errr Te Pittsburgh, Penn. 
ere eee rT Pree . Belle Ellen, Ala. 
James Dickson...............Nanaimo, B. C., Canada 
ee errr oT re Masontown, Penn. 
Oe VS an 5 0 e5 00s sesercuriees Om We Ve 
NR oo cn ko 000sd woteceet eek Coral, Penn. 
W. S. Dutton..... eee Ce ee eee Seranton, Penn. 
Williams. Diaphyehiines «sos cess ccesess Coal Bluff, Penn. 
Pe TEINS 5 6 sn9 e0edenneaeasieess Tiffin, Ohio 


Frank Hilaek,. ..006++<eeesseeees+ Philadelphia, Penn. 
Wee Fie Gis os ne sicctasedscsnessss ee ee 
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ee ee ere Dayton, Tenn. Bert Thompson............se.secesccecs Wick, Penn. 
C2) | ee rer re er reer “Masley, Ala. . “Thos. Teas icc cc cs cccsawsen since Starford, Penn. 
eT CCE er Te Ligonier, Pomn. Jas. Titig. «006 cscs cccavececeess East Brady, Penn. 
CS eee eee Te Moundaville, W. Va. Frank Tatton... 2.2.0. sscceevedecces Van Lear, Ky. 
eee eee Te Shenandoah, Penn. Joseph Hallier.................... Birmingham, Ala. i 
Prank T. MoGaste. «0.6 sssnn ccna Kansas City, Mo. Milton Wheeler..................-..- Republic, Penn. 4 
DE CRIES i. 6 new nd xaos ae eee Lang, Calif. For THE STUDENT GroucH ‘ 
ces in inhuman. ee BS kth S Bovier, sii DTA vvvriiadidsisadscceensnns ee, oe. 
ee ee er re Allison, Penn. i 
cae ape Bg ee re eer er ree Lovejoy, Penn. 
Williams G. Watkins... 6 sss sce e vce Kingston, Penn, ‘ ; : 
ee I 329 he ced x onnccaeGkeeee Yamacraw, Ky. 
ate te I 6 5 bis vanes ci oxeexces Springfield, Ill. ae ‘ . 
0 CG. Nels Svk ll Pp James Konnihurg. .. 0660. 6ss00se<s Homer City, Penn. 
ee ee ree eee CREE NER RES ter a: errr Independence, W. Va. 
Ne ear Holsopple, Penn. , ie : : 
; ; ed ee Stewartsville, Ohio 
Pe ee Colorado Springs, Colo. ‘ nye : 
aa as : Reuben Edwards. ..... 0.000026 Philadelphia, Penn. 
Pe SIR kk kd acet sv aeccesvinexees Republic, Ala. rs 
; z : I ae ES sikciin encesianeeeenorecs Koehler, N. M. 
en ee Ere Bolivar, Penn. ws 
eg ern err Tom’s Creek, Va. en " 
Robt. M. Wilson.........--.000-ceceeeees Little, Ind. Coal Production of India 
Jas. T. Reynolds. ........<. Vandergrift Heights, Penn. According to the daily Commerce Reports, the inspec- 
re PS 6 vise iS teers weseet Scammon, Kan. tor of mines for India reports that in 1913 the output 
Rg ee Edwardsville, Penn. of coal in the whole country was 15,486,318 tons. This 
ia i ii ; is an increase of 10.27 per cent. over the output of the 
ob fae Lonc-Sanviow Man previous year and is a record in quantity for India. At 
es eee Glencoe, Ohio the same time the report shows a drop in the rate of in- 
eS ckciaevekeiuew sacred cen Oakman, Ala. crease which was 0.83 per cent., 5.80 per cent., and 16.56 
Co ee er re Wishaw, Penn. per cent. for the three previous years, respectively. The 
EET Ee ee TT Bernice, Penn. drop in the rate of increase was caused in part by the 
SG iicdckschavidtendataweeeien Dard, Ala. flooding of mines in Bengal and Behar. Abnormal floods 
eS ere eee eT eT eT Ballard, Ky. were experienced there. 
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AND thinking alone Y a 
makes me faint. 


thrall; 
I’m shy of its follies and frills; 
The sight of a bid to a regular ball 
Would give me a case of the chills. 
I think of the gowns that the women 


lee never been caught in society’s 
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a OULD 
w dr ois and W Beau Brummet 
10 smile. 
F some one invited me kindly to go ’M not much for fashion, I’m free to 
I To hear a famed vocalist trill, confess; —— 
The chances are strong that I’d take in I’m woefully lacking in style; 
the show And doubtless my nondescript manner of 
Very much as I’d swallow a pill. dress ° sg 
I’d listen politely to warble and run, Would cause a Beau Brummel to smile. % 
= If any one managed, by hook or by crook, x 


would wear, 
The powder and patches and paint, 
Combined with the music and perfume and 
glare, 
And thinking alone makes me faint. 


But let me clasp one horny hand 
About an iron brace, 

And feel the cage beneath my feet 
Drop swiftly into space, 

And let me smell the sooty lamps 
That flicker in the murk, 

And I'll not envy any man 
The nature of his work. 


And join in applauding, no doubt, 
And yet be in ignorance, when it was done, 
Of what the whole thing was about. 


But put me at the working face, 
In some secluded spot, 

Where I can smash to smithereens 
The silence with a shot, 

And no one on this earthly ball, 
Though czar or king he be, 

In satisfaction or content 
Will have a thing on me! 


To hang a clawhammer on me, 
I’d probably feel just the same as I’d 
look— 
Like a flounder a league from the sea. 


But put me in my overalls, 
Grown black and stiff with dirt, 
And let me fling my shiny coat 
Upon my ragged shirt, 
My miner’s cap set rakishly 
On hair untouched by comb, 
My water-bottle at my hip, 
And say, I’m right at home! 
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q SY NOPSIS—A description and history of the de- 

velopment of the Pocahontas Flat Top field are 
given in this installment. Particular attention 1s 
devoted to a study of the quality of different coals 
in the field. The uses of the fuel, transportation 
problems and other points are also covered. 





PocaHontas Fiat Top Frevp 
The first mine of Pocahontas coal was opened in this 
field in 1883, in the No. 3 Pocahontas, or Nelson bed, as 
it was originally called. In that year the entire output 
was only 60,828 tons, but at the end of 1913, 141,168,419 
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Coal beds—The beds mined are the Pocahontas Nos. 
3 and 4, but by far the greater development is in the No. 
3, about 90 per cent. of the total shipments coming from 
this bed; although the coal from the No. 4 is quite equa] 
in quality to that from No. 3, the former is not so thick 
and its location for development is not so advantageous. 

Geology—At the point where the Pocahontas measures 
are most extensively mined, on the southeastern edge near 
Pocahontas, eleven beds of coal have been found by bor- 
ings from the top of Flat Top Mountain; of these, only 
two, Nos. 3 and 4, numbering from the bottom, are of 
workable thickness over the whole area. The measures all 
dip toward the northwest with a gradual thinning out 
and a change in the roof conditions in the same direction. 
These coals belong to the Pottsville series, lower group, 
lying. just above the Red Shales of the Mauch Chunk: 
they are among the oldest of the bituminous coals, geo- 
logically. 

Thickness—The No. 3 bed varies in thickness from 12 
ft. at the southeastern edge to 414 ft. at the west anid 
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tons had been mined from this and the No. 4 bed. To 
Major Jed Hotchkiss, of Staunton, Va., is due the credit 
for first making known to the country, the value and size 
of the Pocahontas coal beds, although, for years previous, 
the coals had been dug out by farmers and country black- 
: smiths for their own use. 

= From the Pocahontas Flat Top field comes 87 per cent. 
of the commercial shipments of Pocahontas coal. It is 
this district that has made Pocahontas the standard steam 
coal of the country and the best known in foreign coun- 
iries. This is largely because of its quality, but is also 
due in part to the aggressive and intelligent advertising 
and sales methods of Messrs. Castner & Curran, who were 
or many years the exclusive sales agents. 











elpeeaatting Engineer, 426 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila- 
‘elphia, 


















JENERAL VIEW OF THE Norrouk & WESTERN PIER No. 4 


northwest, the average for the entire field being 61% ft. 

Partings—As a rule, two partings are found in the 
seam, each varying from a fraction of an inch to two or 
three inches in thickness; one of these is a bony coal, 
carrying from 15 to 25 per cent. ash, and is of some value 
as fuel; the other is a hard slate, of no fuel value what- 
ever. Both bands are rejected in mining or thrown out 
by the cleaners outside of the mines. 

Vast quantities of this bony coal have been burnt in 
piles or used to fill in ravines and for other such purposes. 
At some of the mines, efforts have been made to burn it 
under boilers, either alone or mixed with the cleau coal 
and it has also been crushed and mixed with the slack used 
for coke making, but by far the greater part has been a 
total loss. 


Yet this bone coal has a distinct value as fuel. In 1907, 
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T suggested having a car shipped to the U. 8S. Geological 
Survey Testing Plant, at Norfolk, Va. This was done 
and briquettes were made with 5 per cent. coal-tar-pitch 
hinder, the briquettes analyzing as follows: 


MIOISPNUO: 664 545a%os KSSH ADEA SS Noe ORG eas red 
WANING: 46s c nS ene k eo Son Snes ekwe kh GA 6 oUs ae aoa Sas 13.96 
EHR RRR TN. si 5 5 soa Sot tara cs ap ss tae Se ew d a ta eer vasa ww tie Sia e Biers Aue 68.36 
PRN ec ioe cs ES SASK ON SO ae ee St ee ET df 
SOUR RRORRNENS. “oc th ix Ste aes aes to STR Sw SIS NS Sie eee aN ees on eens 0.42 

12,938 


ME Coca rsa washed ee sa lenioalw ee eee nislsis ee 
It was stated that: “It made excellent briquettes, firm, 


smooth, broken with difficulty and with a close-grained 
fracture.” Rough tests made in a stove and on a harbor 
tug proved that they made a good household fuel and kept 
up steam under boilers without any difficulty. 

At the Pittsburgh Testing Station, some of this bone 
was also tested on gas-producer work, there being a con- 
sumption of 1.02 lb. per i.hp. per hr., the briquettes hav- 
ing a persed value of 12,994 B.t.u., dry coal. 

No. 4 Bed—The No. 4 bed averages 5.9 ft. in thickness, 
as necnunia at the mines where it is being developed. 

DESCRIPTION OF COAL 

Pocahontas coal is a bright, friable fuel, of columnar 
structure, ignites readily, cokes strongly, burns with a 
short white flame and comparatively little smoke, com- 
bustion being slow but intense heat and yields a reddish- 
white or brown clinker. The clean coal has a high heat- 
ing value and is low in ash, sulphur and phosphorus; the 
fusing temperature of the ash varies considerably, some of 
it running over 2600 deg. F., and some as low as 2150 
deg. F., the constituents of the ash also varying in their 
proportions. 

In certain parts of this bed the fracture surfaces of the 
coal show a coating of thin, brownish-white scales, vary- 
ing from the thickness of paper to one-sixteenth of an 
inch. The amount and thickness of this scale will vary 
at different places in the same mine. An analysis of the 
scale gives the following results: 


SMNGR, vce ass aie eae ea ew ae eee alos ailn eile eters ete 3.82 
i gc LOE. ee ae ener tre Sees reer airs Distr ye rere nena ee amen 0.10 
PASNMNVRNNRIRS. cn aiGAsclw oer seiko ab 3 A ne ORR Ae Sin eo oro se 5.94 
WN osc wares Sn Gwe os Wie ae SS Se OS ew a eRe a ee eee 78.14 
DR MPERINNRNR 0 oie clots cis wioisig eeisce ala -ore Rica Sean eerste ee os 0.41 
NSUATIEUMITTINERIONN rss wicis ows Bia OS IS ASH Ae eS ait 11.59 


The effect of this on the fusing point of the ash is yet 
to be exactly determined. 

While the ash, oxygen, sulphur and heat value are prac- 
tically constant in the clean coal, there is considerable 
variation in the percentage of volatile. Starting at the 
southeastern edge, where the coal is thickest, the volatile 
decreases as the seam dips and thins out. 

Taking the Bureau of Mines analyses from 67 mines, 
all by the same chemists and using the same method, 
there is a maximum variation of 7.2 per cent. in the 
amount of volatile, from 19.21 to 12.00; the average of 
all the analyses is 14.29. These Bureau of Mines analy- 
ses all show a lower volatile content than is obtained in 
any other set of analyses. For instance, the West Vir- 
ginia Geological Survey gives an average volatile of 17.47 
in samples from 38 mines. This difference is due to the 
method used in determining the amount of volatile. 

The average volatile in samples taken from 407,000 
tons shipped to the Panama Canal, samples taken and 
analyses made by the Bureau of Mines, was 18.25, which 
is considered a fair average for the Pocahontas beds. 

ANALYSES OF PocAHoNnTAs COALS 

A very comprehensive analytical review of the Poca- 
hontas coals was made in the third installment of an ar- 
ticle I wrote on “Our Future in the Export Trade” which 
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appeared in Coat Aag, Vol. 3, p. 364. The following 
supplemental analyses will cover the field in its entirety: 
No. 2 No. 4 











Aver- Aver- 
No. 1! age High Low No.3 age High Low No.5 No.6 


Moisture dry 
. 3.03 3.29 4.4 2.3 2.966 3.588 4.1 3.00 2.245 3.252 


AR 
Volatile mat- 


ter. .20.30 14.56 18.00 12.0013.85 15.22 16.00 14.0014.90 14.625 
Fixed carbon.71.43 80.89 83.10 77.5081.50 81.11 82.40 79.80 77.255 80.76 
PRR so: 50:50 5.24 4.53 6.20 3.03 4.70 3.66 4.39 3.07 7.54 4.60 
Sulphur.. 0.66 0.60 0.87 0.44 0.62 0.66 0.72 0.57 0.56 0.61 
Hy drogen.. .... 443 4.81 4.14 4.34 4.46 4.57 4.36 4.23 4.42 
Carbon.......... 86.63 88.16 84.8586.20 87.01 88.18 85.9082.55 86.51 
Nitrogen..... .... 1.138 1.32 1.00 1.14 1.39 1.49 1.32 1.27 1.13 
Oxygen.......... 2.68 4.35 1.27 2.99 2.82 3.23 2.05 2.95 2.72 
B.t.u........ .... 15,088 15,440 14,810 15,090 15,269 15,450 15,100 14,492 15,079 


1 As received. Dry coal contains 5.41 and shows 14,931 B.t.u. 

No. 1.—Average analysis of samples from shipment of 13,662 tons, 1909-10. 

No. 2—Pocahontas No. 3 Bed—Average of 68 analyses, each analysis repre- 
senting a composite of two or more samples from 68 mines. 

No. 3—Pocahontas No. 4 Bed—Average of 3 analyses, each analysis repre- 
senting a2 composite of two or more samples from 3 mines. 

No. 4—Davy-Sewell Bed—Average of 9 analyses, each analysis representing 
a composite of two or more samples from 9 mines. 

No. 5—Welch Bed—Average of 4 analyses, each analysis representing a com- 
posite of two or more samples from 4 mines 

No. 6—AIll Beds, Pocahontas Field—Average of 84 analyses, each analysis 
reptesenting a composite sample from e mines. 

Note—No. 1 analysis is from U. S. Bureau of Mines Bulletin No. 41 and 
remainder are all from Bulletin No. 22. Moisture is separately determined in all 
cases, the remainder of each analysis being on dry coal. 


Users 


Pocahontas is primarily a steam coal, best suited for 
stationary plants and ships’ use, but also a very good 
locomotive fuel, especially where freedom from smoke 
is desired. Its use for the latter purpose has decreased 
owing to the marked tendency on the part of the railroads 
to use higher-volatile coals, because they are cheaper, 
stand handling better and, it is claimed, will make more 
steam in a given time. 

The Pocahontas product is also a strong coking coal, 79 
of the 99 mines in the district having their own ovens, all 
of the beehive type. Twenty-eight million tons of coke 
have been made in this field since its beginning; the pro- 
duction reached its maximum of 2,084,000 tons in 1910 
and has decreased since. The newer mines have not built 
coke ovens, though the older ones were compelled to do so 
under the terms of their leases; up to a few years ago, 
coal cars were also distributed on the basis of the num- 
ber of coke ovens at each mine. But now large amounts of 
coal from this district are shipped to byproduct coking 
plants for mixture with higher-volatile coals, to give the 
coke a better structure. 

For use in kilns or furnaces, where a short-flame coal 
is desired, Pocahontas is well suited. It is also a fine do- 
mestic coal, the screened sizes as well as the run-of-mine 
being sold largely through the Middle West for this pur- 
pose, as it is superior in heating value to anthracite and 
has a much lower ash content. 

ANALYSES OF THACKER COALS 





-— No. 2— No. 3 ——No. 4—~ 
Wini- Glen No. 2 
No.1 A B’ frede Alum Gas No. 5 

Moisture dry 

aN LR aan 1.62 2.86 1.10 38.9 36.9 34.8 2.4 3.1 1.84 
Volatile matter 32.68 34.21 31.22 56.0 58.6 61.4 33.6 32.4 31.93 
Fixed carbon.. 59.91 59.79 61.12 5.1 4.49 3.78 62.0 61.8 61.09 
RES Dee 5.81 6.00 6.56 0.71 0.68 0.66 4.41 6.78 5.13 
PSUIDUE «6:15-5:60 Oo O80 O40 ...... 5.19 5.24 0.76 1.22 0.67 
Hydrogen..... 4:30 4.84. 5.00 ..... 82.61 82.85 4.91 4.93 ..... 
CAFDOR.....6:6:6.0:5' 79.26 85.84 80.03 ..... 1.57 1.59 81.78 82.09 . 
Nitrogen. . jee CS ae: Ue ay rena 1.57 1-60... 
Ox PON « ..5-5.5:.. 7.90 6.31 6.62 ....... 5.88 6.57 4.338 .... 
BA... . 13,931 14,521 14, 268 14,270 1“, 510 14,550 14,679 14,510 . 


No. 1 <n of air-dried samples from four mines in the Thacker ne a. 
West Virginia. (From the West Virginia Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 2). 

No. 2.—Two of the best coals in the Thacker district. A is an analysis of 
samples taken from a car of mine-run coal by inspectors from the United States 
Bureau of Mines. B is a mine sample taken by the West Virginia Geological 
Survey inspectors, the latter being an air dried sample. 

No. 3.—Analysis of mine samples (from United States Geological Survey, Bul- 


letin No. 541). 
No. 4.—Analysis of mire samples taken from the United States Geological 


—— Bulletin 541. 
5—Average of six mine samples from the Freeburn (Van Lear) seam on 
Pont “Creek (from the Kentucky Geological Survey, Series 4, Vol. 1). 
Note—Analysis No. 1 is air-dried coal. In the others the moisture is sep- 


arately determined and the remainder of the analysis on a dry-coal basis. 
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known as War Eagle. 


being lower in volatile than the Thacker coals. 
coking coal, with a structure somewhat similar to Poca- 


hontas, although harder; it is also an excellent steam coal, 


especially for locomotive fuel. 

Besides the New River-Pocahontas coals, which make 
up over 90 per cent. of the Hampton Roads shipments, 
there is a steadily growing trade in the higher volatile 
gas and splint coals of West Virginia, Kentucky and 


COAL 


Between the Pocahontas and Thacker mines, there are 
also some developments in the Eagle beds, the coal being 
Some of this coal comes to Hamp- 
ton Roads, where it is generally used for ships’ bunkers, it 
It is a 
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name, are mined on the Norfolk & Western Ry., and 
shipped over the Lamberts Point piers. They are usually 
of a splinty structure, hard and mine out in blocks, stand- 
ing transportation well and deteriorating little in stor- 
age. 

They ignite readily, burn with a long bright flame and 
considerable smoke (under ordinary conditions), have a 
high ash-fusing point and usually a whitish ash. They 
are excellent locomotive fuels, good steam coals for general 
use and for gas producers and furnaces. They are confined 
principally to West Virginia, but there are several opera- 
tions whose mines are in Kentucky while their tipples are 
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Virginia that are shipped over the railroads tributary to 
Hampton Roads. These are used for gas-making plants, 
locomotive fuel and also, to a small extent, as bunker 
coals. 

We give below a short general description of these coals 
as mined along the Norfolk & Western Ry. All of them 
are found in the Kanawha or Upper Pottsville series, di- 
vided into the Lower and Upper Kanawha. The coals 
of the former are softer and resemble the New River- 
Pocahontas fuels in structure, while the Upper Kana- 
wha grades are harder splint coals with laminated struc- 
ture. 


Tuacker District 
The coals from this district, sold under the same trade 


in West Virginia, the Tug River being the boundary line 
between the two states. 
The beds of coal mined in this district are: 


West Virginia Kentucky 

Alma (Local) Freeburn 
Warfield (No. 2 Gas) Thacker 
Thacker Alma (Elkhorn) 
Coalburg 

Winifrede 


Cuincu VauLiLey District or FIELD 
The names of the six beds worked are as follows, begin- 


ning with the highest: 


Edwards 

Upper Banner 
Lower Banner 
Widow Kennedy 
Imboden 
Jawbone 
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All of the measures in this field are in the Pottsville 
group, the Norton formation containing the workable 
coal beds. 

Edwards—This bed is not of much economic impor- 
tance and its area is limited; the only developments are 
around Norton, Va. The thickness of the coal is about 
t ft. 5 inches. 

Upper Banner—-This is the most persistent and val- 
uable bed in the field; it runs from 4 ft. to 7 ft. 10 in. 
in thickness, with a regular sandstone parting, usually 
from 1 in. to 3 in. thick; there are frequently two sand- 
stone partings and occasionally one of shale. 

The coal is a high-grade bituminous fuel, hard, with 
cubical fracture, comparatively low ash, low sulphur, 
burns with a long bright flame, intense heat and not much 
clinker. It is an excellent coking and gas-coal and one of 
the best locomotive fuels in the country. 


ANALYSES OF CLINCH VALLEY COALS 








No. 2 
No. 1 A No.3 No. 4 
Moisture Dry Dry Dry Dry 

Volatile....... + ebay 26.8 34.8 33.83 
Fixed carbon........ . §8.60 62.7 59.3 59.56 
aS ree 6.14 11.2 5.94 6.51 
Sulphur... ; 0.576 0.71 0.85 0.70 
ES SSS eer area Beeb akuwnen §.11 5.16 
Garbon.......» 81.26 81.55 79.57 
Nitrogen 1.54 1.32 1.50 
ORVOON....... 505: 5.25 4.92 5.22 6.46 
OC ee ener oe 14,567 14,290 14,330 14,650 14,303 


No. 1.—Upper Banner. 

No. 2.—Widow Kennedy bed. A is a mine sample from the whole bed, 2 ft. 
8} in. Bis a mine sample from 2 ft. 3§ in. of the bed. C is a composite of two 
samples from another mine. All analyses are from U. S. Geological Survey, Bul- 
letin No. 541 


No. ae all Banner bed. Composite of three “> from same mine, 
cle - coal only. U.S. Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 5 

No. 4.—Analysis of the Imboden bed. 

The Kennedy Bed—This seam shows great variation 
in thickness, ranging from 1 to 12 ft. It seems to have 
been greatly disturbed and in many places it is crushed, 
and filled with balls and bands of clay, so that its value 
is greatly decreased. (U.S. G. S. Bull. No. 348.) 

There is often found in this bed, especially where it 
thins out, a section of soft, impure, laminated coal, called 
locally “black rash.” This coal, when clean, is of excellent 
quality, but with a low ash-fusing temperature. Its char- 
acter as shown by analysis varies somewhat in different 
parts of the field. 

Lower Banner This bed is not of as much com- 
mercial importance as the Upper Banner; it runs from 
31% to 6 ft. thick including partings. There is generally 

“black rash” in this bed consisting of layers of bone 
and coal. The character of the coal is similar to that in 
the Upper Banner. 

Imboden—This is one of the most valuable beds in the 
region, running from 5 to 10 ft. in thickness. The coal 
is one of the best coking fuels in the country and an ex- 
cellent steam coal. Much of it is being used as locomo- 
tive fuel. 

Jawbone Bed—This coal is not of much importance. It 
is mainly used for domestic purposes, not being as good a 
steam fuel as others in the district. 





CHESAPEAKE & Onto RaILway 


In 1873, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
vestward through the New River Canon, linking the 
waters of the Ohio with those of Chesapeake Bay. New 
tiver coal was then shipped east, the first mines in the 
Sewell Bed having been opened, soon after the completion 
of the railroad, at the town of Nuttalburg. This place 
was named after John Nuttall, 


was completed 


the pioneer operator, 
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along with Col. Joseph L. Beury and Capt. J. A. 
McGuffin. About two or three years later, the Fire Creek 
bed was opened up at the town of Quinnimont. Coals 
from the Kanawha measures were also shipped east, 
the Coalburg and Winifrede beds in this field having been 
opened in 1853-54, the entire production at that time 
going west by the Kanawha River. 

About 60 per cent. of the New River and Kanawha 
coals going to Hampton Roads, a total of 3,455,114 tons 
in 1913, is now shipped over this road. The total coal 
handled last year amounted to 13,111,486 tons, so that the 
tidewater business is 20 per cent. of the gross shipments, 
15 per cent. going east, and 58 per cent. west, with 7 
per cent. to other roads. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio was originally formed by a 
consolidation of two companies, in 1867; it extended at 
that time from Richmond to Covington, Va. In 1873, 
it was built westward to the Ohio and was reorganized in 
1888, when the line to Newport News and the tidewater 
terminals at that point were first built. It now has 
a mileage of 2051, the main line proper running from 
while the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana extends from 
Cincinnati to Newport News, a distance of 654 miles, 
Cincinnati to Chicago, 283 miles. 

New River Coal District to Hampton Roads—The dis- 
tance from Thurmond, the centér of the New River coal 
district, to Hampton Roads, is 381 miles with a maximum 
for any of the New River mines to tidewater of 413 miles. 

The freight rate on New River coal to Hampton Roads 
is now $1.40 per gross ton, the zone of this rate extend- 
ing a distance of 426 miles, and including six miles of 
Kanawha coals, on the Gauley River. This is a rate of 
3.67 mills per ton-mile on 381 miles. 

Kanawha Coal Districts to Hamptan Roads—The dis- 
tance from Charleston, about the most central point in 
the Kanawha field, to Hampton Roads, is 443 miles with 
a maximum for any of the Kanawha mines of 559 miles. 

The freight rate on the Kanawha coals to tidewater is 
$1.50 per gross or 3.40 mills per ton-mile for 443 miles. 

The equipment of the C. & O. Ry. on Apr. 1 of last 
year was as follows: 824 locomotives, 906 coal cars 
of 30-ton capacity, 4809 of 40-ton capacity, 599 of 45-ton 
capacity, 24,985 of 50-ton capacity and 1725 of 70-ton 
capacity. Trains of 4500 tons each are hauled to New- 
port News with one locomotive. 

The number of mines on this road, according to dis- 
tricts, is as follows: New River field, 105; Kanawha, 167 ; 
Kentucky, 38. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Terminals on Hampton Roads— 
The terminal yards at Newport News have a total capac- 
ity of 3700 cars, the yard for the new pier holding 368 
loads and 390 empties. 

Coal Piers—The four old piers at Newport News, the 
location of all the Chesapeake & Ohio terminals, are all 
of the incline type. The cars are pushed by locomotives, 
unloaded through hopper-bottom doors and returned to 
the yards by gravity. 

The new pier No. 9 just put in service is similar to the 
new Norfolk & Western pier at Lamberts Point, but has 
two more coal chutes on each side. The slips on the 
sides are 1200 ft. long, and 225 ft. wide with a minimum 
of 34 ft. at low water. Lach side of the pier has 33 bins, 
chutes and adjustable spouts. 

The capacity of the pier is 5000 tons per hour; the 
dumpers and elevator have handled 40 cars per hour, each. 
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Check Doors 


By M. D. Coorrr* 


For ventilating falls or long rooms, the general prac- 
tice has been to hang a curtain of one or more thicknesses 
of brattice cloth across the entry to deflect part of the air 
current into the place where air is needed. In order to 
facilitate the passage of trips, curtains were cut into strips 
from 3 to 4 ft. wide, with a consequent loss of efficiency 
in turning the air current into the place to be ventilated. 
Moreover, the curtains were easily and quickly torn by 
passing cars so that their life was short, frequently less 
than one day. 

A more satisfactory method of deflecting a portion of 
the ventilating current is to be found in the use of check 
doors, which, while costing more to build and to hang 
than brattice-cloth curtains, are, nevertheless, more effi- 
cient in operation and capable of rendering much longer 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF CHeck Door 


Fig. 1. 


service. The cost of a new door may be saved if a regular 
ventilating door that has become worn and leaky at the 
edges and no longer suitable for its original purpose is 
used as a check door. 

The general arrangement of a check door is shown in 
Fig. 1. For supporting the door, a 6x8-in. post may be 
used. In the roof a rectangular hole the size of the cross- 
section of the post must be cut about 2 in. deep. A trench 
the width of the post must be duz in the bottom of the 
entry, so that the post may be first slipped into the hole 
in the roof and then slid along the trench to its final po- 
sition. When in place, the post must be plumb in the 
direction of the entry while inclined from the vertical 
across it about 5g in. to each foot of length of post, in 
order that the door may be self-closing. 

The door is built of two thicknesses of 1-in. ship-lap, 
on one side the boards being vertical, on the other hori- 
zontal. By using 8-d. nails and bending them over when 
through the wood, the boards are strongly and tightly 
jotned together. The height and width of the door de- 
vend upon the size of the airway. It is best to have the 
height of the door at least 15 in. less than the height 

the entry and the width at least 2 ft. less than the 

itry’s width. When hanging the door, a clearance of 
in. must be left above the rail to allow for any pos- 

le sag; and at the top the clearance must be about 12 

. so that the door will not hit the roof when swung full 

on, 


*Ellsworth Collieries Co., Ellsworth, Penn. 
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The straps for hanging the door from the hooks, and 
the hooks for attaching the door to the post are shown in 
Fig. 2. The length of straps depends somewhat upon the 
length of the door, good practice being to make them 
about 1 ft. less than the length of the door. The straps, of 
which there must be two for each door, are made of 
wrought iron, 2 in. wide and 1% in. thick, and are drilled 
at intervals of 24 in. for 1%4-in. bolts. It is important 
to have the bolts of just the right length for fastening the 
nut after passing through door and strap, for if they 
are longer, passing cars will catch them, resulting in de- 
railment of cars, weakening of the door, or in wrenching 
the door from its fastenings. At one end, the strap is 
bent around in a circle to allow the entrance of the 34-in. 
bolt of the hook. 

Hooks are made of 1-in. square wrought iron beaten 
down at one end to a thickness of 34 in., and drawn out 
at the other end into cylindrical form to the diameter of 
a 34-in. bolt, and then threaded. If a steam hammer 
is not available it is somewhat cheaper merely to draw 
the material down for a short distance and then weld a 
34-in. bolt to it. At the heavier end, the piece is punched 
or drilled for a 34-in. rod, a 234-in. length of which is 
then welded into the hole. When the hooks are driven 
into the holes drilled through the post for them, it is only 
necessary to attach a nut to the upper hook. 

This type of check door has proved satisfactory in ser- 
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may frequently be used in more than one location before 
it is necessary to discard it. Moreover, since it may be 
bumped open by a trip coming from either direction, no 
time is lost in opening it. As it swings closed of its own 
weight, it is unnecessary for the trip rider to remain be- 
hind to close it. 


> 


George Otis Smith, director of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
says: “The ingredients necessary for producing prosperity 
appear at hand. The new financial system already promises 
more mobile credits. A more sympathetic attitude of the 
public toward big industrial operations is indicated. The 
efficiency of American labor and American engineering was 
never questioned. In any estimate of American ability to 
make the most of the present opportunities for industrial 
expansion, no better measure of the inventive genius of this 
country can perkaps be found than in a moment’s review of 
of what is making the European war so terrible. Strictly 
neutral may we be, yet from the heights above to the depths 
Below we find American inventions ‘at the front’—the aéro- 
plane, the magazine rifle and machine gun, the barbed wire, 
and the submarine and its torpedo. Cannot our nation lead 
as well in fashioning the tools of peace as in designing the 
machines of war?” 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


I find that the public is always willing and ready to 
judge a corporation by the acts of its employees, and yet 
the same public refuses absolutely to judge a corporation 
by its treatment of, or its instructions to, the same em- 
ployees. 

If a coal-mine superintendent attempts to “lubricate” 
a railroad man, hoping thereby to get more than his pro- 
rata share of railroad cars during a car famine, and the 
railroad man decides to “squeal” (which he has a perfect 
right to do, and generally does do, as a matter of fact), 
the public does not stop to question the motive that led 
the superintendent into attempting so foolish an act, but 
instead, proceeds to damn the employer, and all other cor- 
porations in the same line of business. 

If this same company decides, after careful deliberation, 
to adopt certain advanced ideas in its relations with its 
employees, be they old-age pensions, profit sharing, lia- 
bility insurance, or what not, the same public refuses to 
believe that such acts are prompted by any other motive 
than a guilty conscience or some hidden selfish scheme. 

I have seen the truth of this demonstrated so often that 
I have arrived at a state of mind where I even hesitate to 
invoke the loyalty of my men by reminding them that they 
can only prosper if our company prospers. Such a state- 
ment repeated literally by a labor agitator, with emphasis 
on the word company, satisfies any skeptic that we ex- 
pect our employees to stop at nothing if they can only 
assure us of prosperity. 

It certainly seems unfortunate that in the industry 
where codperation between employer and employee almost 
determines the death rate such a condition has de- 
veloped. I question if there is as much mistrust dis- 
played in any other industry either from within or with- 
out. 

We are just now passing through a strike and I am hav- 
ing opportunity to witness the effect of such feeling, as 
well as the reason for much of the unwarranted mistrust 
evidenced by the employees toward their employer. 

I have always taken a personal interest in the affairs 
of my men, and as a result, I have often been asked to 
give advice on all sorts of matters, personal and other- 
wise. It naturally follows that, I being only a human 
being, some of my recommendations have not led to sat- 
isfactory results, and our union officials, being always on 
the lookout for arguments against the company and the 
company heads, have made capital of some of my mistakes 
in a very effective manner. 

It is quite possible that the union officials think they 
are justified in such tactics, since to them the important 
thing is to array all employees on their side and “agin” 
the company. 

They haven’t reached a state of mind yet where they 
will admit that all of the prejudice they kindle is bound 
to react against the industry as a whole and especially 
against the safeguarding of all employees, and so they 
go on untrammeled in their task of tearing down all that 
I have endeavored to build up through years of patient 
personal effort. 

In fact, they are making use of many of the things 
which we learned through experience and experimenting 
together, to endanger the lives of the men who have re- 
fused to be intimidated by their threats. 
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And my city friends, unable to recall much about my 
methods except that I advocate the employment of mine 
guards, when occasion demands, have all but ostracized 
me, since our labor leader has received the encourage- 
ment of a nearby city editor. 


Ky 


A New Switch Point 


There has always been more or less trouble with switch 
points which turn over and derail wagons. But still the 
old switches, though annoying, occasioned only a short 
and infrequent delay so long as the equipment was light, 
but now with greater traveling loads, derailments from 
this cause are more numerous and less easily corrected. 
Thus the weight of equipment in two ways has made a 
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cure imperative. This need will be increasingly manifest 
when storage batteries come more generally into use and 
heavy locomotives are used in room headings. 

As its mode of operation is quite obvious it is hardly 
necessary to explain the action of the switch of the Clin- 
ton Switch Co., Clinton, Ind., illustrated in the figure. 
The upper right hand view shows the underside of the 
chair in which the switch point is turned, the lower right- 
hand view shows the same chair in its natural! position, 
the lower left-hand view showing the switch with the half 
disk which by its secure fit in the chair prevents the heel 
of the switch from turning under the load. 

& 
Lamp Burns under Water 


The Hirsch electric mine lamp shown above was burn- 
ing continuously under water for 12 hours at the Inter- 
national Exposition of Safety and Sanitation, held in 

















New York City in December. The batteries and reflec- 
tors are so constructed that they will burn under water 
without short-circuiting. This has been demonstrated a 
number of times where these lamps are used in wet shafts 
and in wet mines. 
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The Labor Situation 





SY NOPSIS—One of the eastern Ohio mines has 
started operations on a scale of 58c. for lump and 
22c. for slack. In 1914, $1,100,787.59 was spent 
in relief and benefits by the Union in eastern Ohio. 
News from West Virginia and Indiana. 
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During the past week several mines resumed in eastern 
Ohio on the “open shop” basis. Reports as to the number of 
miners who are employed at these mines are conflicting, 
but it is known that coal in limited quantities is being 
produced at several of the mines in Jefferson and Belmont 
counties. The Ramsey mine of the Roby-Somers Coal Co., 
located near Bellaire, was opened with 100 miners, according 
to the reports of the operators, and with 40 miners, according 
to the report of the miners’ Officials. 

It is said that 150 tons of coal were produced the first day 
of operation. The company is paying 58c. for lump and 22c. 
for slack, which is claimed to be the equivalent of the Pitts- 
burgh scale of 44.61c. on the mine-run basis. No violence 
occurred at this time, according to reports received by the 
Ohio Mining Department. 

The following companies announce that they will start at 
least one mine in the near future: The Valley Camp Coal Co., 
at Fairpoint; The United States Coal Co., at Bradley; The 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal Mining Co., at Dillonvale; Jeffer- 
son Coal Co., at Piney Fork; Meister Coal Co., at Flushing, and 
the Glenn Coal Co., at Deep Run. The announcement is also 
made that the Rush Run mine of the Glen’s Run Coal Co., 
will be operated as soon as it is placed in shape. 


Eastern Ohio Conciliators Are Busy 


In the meantime the federal investigators, Hywel Davies 
and Daniel J. Keefe, have been busy securing data. The first 
stop of the investigators was at Cleveland, where they inter- 
viewed operators. Later they met a special committee of 
seven representing the eastern Ohio operators at Wheeling, 
W. Va., which is opposite many of the mines in Ohio. Cin- 
cinnati was visited to gain more information as to mining 
in Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky. The last place visited 
was Columbus, where the officials of the Ohio District of the 
United Mine Workers of America were interviewed. The 
investigators refused to make any statement for publication 
and Mr. Keefe contented himself with the following words, 
“We are simply absorbing information.” 

The belief is gaining ground in all circles that the real 
issue at stake is the question of honor of the officials of the 
miners’ organization. When the Hocking Valley and other 
Ohio districts signed up at 47c., a promise was given that 
no other district in the state would be signed up at a lower 
rate. Now, in spite of the fact that many of the rank and 
file of the miners’ organization are willing to return to work 
at 44.61¢c., the officiais have steadily refused to allow a 
referendum vote. ; 


District Convention of Union in Ohio 


Another important event during the week was the annual 
meeting of the Ohio District of the United Mine Workers at 
Columbus, which consumed several days. A resolution was 
adopted continuing the strike in eastern Ohio indefinitely, 
and the statement was made that since the settlement of 
the Colorado strike, the finances of the organization could 
amply provide strike benefits in eastern Ohio. 

Plans for the eviction of miners from the houses of the 
operators were not discussed at the meeting, it being ex- 
plained that those matters were in the hands of the counsel 
for the miners in the various mining localities. Officials 
of the union specifically cautioned the men against any 
violence and the absence of violations of the law in the past 
was commented on by a resolution. 

The financial report of Secretary-Treasurer Savage showed 
a surplus of $28,125.24, Dec. 31, 1914, as compared with 
$263,816.57 the year previous. The report showed that the 
sum of $1,100,787.59 was spent in relief and benefits during 
the year 1914. 


West Virginia and Indiana Unions 


The secretary-treasurer, James M. Z. Craigo, of District 
No. 17, United Mine Workers of America, reports an increase 
in paid-up membership since March 31, 1912, from 1667 to 
7175. This district covers the unionized parts of West 


Virginia. 
In the Indiana “bituminous-coal” district, known as No. 11, 
the returns of the recent election of union officials have been 
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Edward Stewart, of Hymera, Ind., is elected presi- 
The former president, W. D. Van Horn, is elected inter- 
William Mitch, of Terre Haute, is 


received. 
dent. 
national board member. 
elected secretary. The board members are: W. H. Ramey, 
of Princeton, reélected, first district; Harry Pigg, of Jason- 
ville, reélected, second district; John Hessler, Hymera, third 
district and Peter Donie, West Terre Haute, reélected, fourth 
district. 
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Receivership for the Josiah 
V. Thompson Properties 


Tuesday morning, Jan. 19, the Common Pleas Court, 
at Uniontown, Penn., appointed receivers for the prop- 
erties of Josiah V. Thompson, who has been very prom- 
inent for years as a heavy buyer of coal acreage, particu- 
larly in Greene County, representing the extension across 
the Monongahela River of the Connellsville coking-coal 
seam. Mr. Thompson’s acquisitions began 15 years or 
more ago, in the Klondike or lower Connellsville region, 
and when this acreage was all taken up, he turned his at- 
tention to Greene County, in the belief that as the steel 
industry grew it would have to base the increased coke 
supply needed upon Greene County coal. The steel in- 
dustry has expanded in recent years less rapidly than was 
expected, and has turned its attention almost entirely 
to byproduct coking, pursuing at the same time the theory 
that it was better to invest money in a byproduct coking 
plant than in coal acreage, as byproduct ovens can draw 
from a variety of sources, and depend more or less upon 
the current market supply of coal. 

The receivers appointed are Andrew Thompson, a son, 
William G. Laidlaw, a business associate, and J. P. 
Brennan, president of the Thompson-Connellsville Coke 
Co., which Mr. Thompson formed some years ago to de- 
velop a part of his Klondike acreage. The receivership 
was upon a friendly petition brought by two large un- 
secured creditors. The petition stated that Mr. Thomp- 
son had unsecured creditors to the extent of $7,000,000 
and creditors to the extent of $15,000,000 secured by 
mortgages and collateral. The value of his holdings was 
stated at $70,000,000. It is popularly supposed that Mr. 
Thompson was interested altogether in about 200,000 
acres of coal. The receivership was precipitated by the 
closing of the First National Bank of Uniontown, of 
which Mr. Thompson was president. 
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The Crisis in South America 


Seldom before have the states of South America shown 
less buying power than at present. It would be an error 
to attribute this widespread crisis to the war, as the bad 
times were to be seen plainly at the beginning of 1914. 
For illustration, the imports to the Argentines during 
the first quarter of 1914 fell to 171 million dollars, a de- 
crease of 31 million. The exports, likewise, reached 213 
million only, a loss of 38 per cent. from the corresponding 
period of the year before. 

The customs entries of Brazil, also, are even worse than 
had been feared. The duties of the port of Rio de 
Janeiro, from the first of January to Aug. 30, 1914, show 
a total decline of 40 per cent. from the same period of 
1913, the loss increasing steadily from 20 per cent. in 
January to 42 per cent. in July and 5714 per cent. in 
August. In fact, this loss in trade exceeds that experi- 
enced by some of the countries actually at war. 


_— 





Note—From the “Frankfurter Zeitung.” Translated by IH 


B. Binsse. 
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Ten Months or More without 
Rent 


We must credit the eastern Ohio operators with much 
patience, seeing they have permitted the men to live in 
the company houses for ten long months without paying 
any rent, while these same men were trying to coerce 
their employers into conceding them an increased wage. 

It contrasts unfavorably with the plan the miners have 
at Gillespie, Ill. When you trade at the cooperative 
stores you are allowed credit within $10 of your capital 
invested—a safe and sane provision. If the eastern 
Ohio operators had followed it, the miners would have 
already spent nearly a year in dugouts and tents. 

It appears, however, that the miners’ union is con- 
vinced that the operators should donate the residences 
in perpetuity to their former employees, or at least is 
endeavoring to see if the courts of Ohio will not rule 
that the operators have only reversionary rights to the 
tenaments when the present occupants no longer desire 
to occupy them. 

In fact, sometimes, we think the miners and the pub- 
lic confuse the Golden Rule with the Double Standard. 


The Long-Service Man 


Among the letters we have received on “Who Gets the 
Promotion” is one from a former resident of Great Brit- 
ain, Judging by all the many earmarks—the name, the 
ruled margin on the left side of the page, the careful 
essay-like appearance of the script, the use of the letter 
“uw”? in words like labor, and, above all, the viewpoint. 
He is in favor of the “Long-Service Man.” 

It may be stated fairly that perhaps only in the United 
States would the “popular” man have so many advocates 
as have registered their appreciation of him in this con- 
test. It is true that he has all the advantage in the com- 
petition, as our readers have pointed out. Still perhaps 
in few countries but ours would he get the majority or at 
least a vote so overwhelmingly in his favor. 

The Englishman looks almost with horror at the indif- 
ferent and almost contemptuous manner with which we 
cashier men who have been long in the service. It is 
nearly always customary in older countries to give a 
period as they term it of preliminary “warning” during 
which another berth can be sought though probably not 
secured. 

Yet after all, our apparent lack of proper sentiment 
carries with it no particular hardship and works no wrong 
just because it is so common. In many cases, as our 
readers will remember, a man who is discharged is only 
“fired upstairs.” He only finds, if he is the right kind 
of man, a better and more responsible position. To many 
men it may be said, fate has been unkind. They have 


clung like barnacles to a barren rock where food is scant 
and no kindly wave has set them free. 

In Europe, however, where changes in personnel are 
rare, the man who is cashiered is looked on with suspicion, 
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and he must usually start again at the bottom, for all 
the train of long-service men in another corporation is 
before him; he cannot elbow his way to the head of the 
queue. He has been cruelly wronged, whereas in America 
perhaps he would only have been ruthlessly helped. 

Besides, the position of the European has been gained 
by influence. Even the most modest are sometimes so at- 
tained, and few men have more than a single wire to pull. 
This does not mark the applicant as a man without merit. 
Not at all; most men make their start in just that way. 
It is clear, therefore, that because the fall from the preci- 
pice over which “Long Service” is pushed is too great for 
the resilience of his bones is the very reason why that dis- 
placement is so rarely attempted. What may be a 
benevolence in America would be brutality abroad. 

It is to be hoped that we shall always accept in a fair 
degree the doctrine of the advancement of the fittest, for 
it really works little harm and often gives the man thus 
cast adrift a chance to vary his experience and broaden 
his viewpoint. The jar also sometimes sets his brain to 
working. 


z 


The Grouch 


It was a German and a technical man, among others, 
who selected the student and regarded as excusable the 
grouchiness of the applicant’s disposition. He argues 
quite reasonably on the value of knowledge. 

We were glad to see that he put his stress on the value 
and advantages rather than on the rights of learning. 
For we have never been able to see that learning has any 
rights other than those of utility. There are some who 
appear to believe in a certain fit reward for the profes- 
sional man. He has expended so much money, he has 
labored so diligently, he has sacrificed so much happiness, 
and surely his reward should be considerable. 

The dervishes of India have a similar claim, but one we 
should find it hard to admit. In fact, knowledge is 
only worth what it can effect. It is the service of the 
knowing and not their sacrifice for which we are willing 
to pay. By dint of study you may learn the value of pi 
to twenty places, that the sine of 1 deg. is 0.0174524, and 
that the logarithm of two on the base ten is 0.3010300 
and other interesting facts, but if they will not enable you 
to do your work better than it can be done by a man with 
tables, if the facts crowd out of your mind, for instance, 
the wage scale you are paying your men, it is no better 
knowledge for you than the classics. In fact, the latter 
is to be preferred, for it may broaden your viewpoint, 
which cramming of mere figures never will. 

We think this discussion on the three applicants for 
promotion will be valuable if it is a victory for sanity. A 
man may cram himself with facts till he becomes sickly 
and ill-tempered and loses the very reward for which he 
was striving. It does not profit a workingman to work 
longer hours or harder than his constitution will stand, 
nor does it pay a brain worker to put his uttermost into 
his work. 
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We have heard too often about a man doing his best. 
He should do that and not less. But he has body, mind 
and spirit, and it is merely a folly if he ruins any of the 
three, thinking that doing his best is promoting the inter- 
ests of one to the annihilation of the others. Too many 
New Year’s intentions are tinctured with just such folly. 

Let them say rather of us that we are well knit men, 
neither all mind, nor all spirit nor all physical perfection, 
but every inch of us men. Because of such qualities we 
see men progressing who never made any visible sacrifices. 
In fact, they surrendered nothing but their vices and 
their fellies, all their aims which did not lead to the goal 
and all the studies which did not aid in a solution of the 
problems of life. 

Those little men who follow up the unessentials, who 
sacrifice themselves for things not worth while, will wreck 
their employers’ industry on similar profitless purposes. 
The man who will give time and money to solving some 
purely theoretic problem is quite likely to exhaust the 
capital of the company in some intellectual mare’s nest. 
And the man who seeks all his knowledge in books is lost 
if he cannot light on a slip of paper which will resolve his 
difficulties for him. 

There is abundant room for the student, but he must 
not and need not be a grouch. He need not lose his cheer- 
fulness of mind if he will only keep in view the fact that 
his manliness is the best part of him, and that what he 
achieves is beyond comparison more important than what 
he reads or has read. And he will not be suspicious and 
grouchy if he only realizes, as men of the workaday world 
do, that the best of men do not know everything, but 
fall occasionally into errors. 

The popular man is probably well liked because he is 
“like other men but more so.” He is what the consensus 
of men generally believe is normal and has some genius 
to boot. The scholar is often like the beauty with a hare- 
lip or a blind eye; he has all the excellencies you may de- 
sire but one, and the deficiency is so glaring as to over- 
power all the advantages. 

There are no schools for character ; no expensive adver- 
tising campaign has backed its development. Neverthe- 
less it is as important as knowledge. Many a man who 
hopes to be paid because he has burned his eyes over 
books would have earned equal advancement had he taken 
a brisk walk and kept his eyes open to what was happen- 
ing around him. 


‘ 
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Workmen’s Compensation and 
Miners’? Check-off im Illinois 


In connection with the request of mine employees of 
the State of Illinois for a revision of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which has now been operating for 
about two years, they ask for full compensation for all 
time lost on a basis of their regular earnings when idle 
as a result of personal injuries. The Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association has appointed a committee to consider 
this proposed revision of the law from the standpoint of 
the coal operator, and Carl Scholz, a member of this com- 
mittee, has prepared some figures (which are remarkable 
ina way) showing amounts paid by the Illinois mines to 
the United Mine Workers of America by means of the so 
called “check-off,” or deductions made on the mine pay- 
rolls from earnings of employees and paid to the Union. 
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Figures obtained from 14 representative coal compan- 
ies in Illinois show that on a basis of tonnage produced 
in the state during the year 1914, approximately $2,000,- 
000 was paid into the treasury of the miners’ organiza- 
tion, or at the rate of about $26.50 per annum for each 


man employed. This is at the rate of 31c. per ton for 
every ton of coal produced in the State of Illinois during 
the year 1914. The operators are going to maintain that 
if mine employees can afford to pay $26.50 each per 
annum for the insurance of wage conditions and to pro- 
tect contracts in effect with their employers, they should 
be willing to pay a substantial sum into a compensation 
fund under the control of the state to insure themselves 
and their families in case of accident. 

It is a well established fact that the larger proportion 
of the amounts collected by the Union in the State of 
Illinois has been used to carry on strikes of the National 
Organization, not only in Illinois but in adjoining states. 
Mr. Scholz feels that these figures portray impressively 

a situation with which the public generally is not famil- 
iar. 

The table which follows shows the tonnage produced 
and amount of check-off paid by 14 representative coal 
companies in Illinois during the year 1914. 








STATEMENT SHOWING TONNAGE PRODUCED AND 
AMOUNT OF CHECK-OFF BY VARIOUS ILLIONIS 
COMPANIES FOR 1914 

914 ~ 

Tonnage Check-Oft 

Chicago & Carterville Coal Co......... 442,480 $18,374.02 
Coal Valley Minttia CO... ccecccccces 211,764 8,687.34 
cea © Cl OO = ooo og tio cements cawee 714,603 31,955.79 
Jones & Adama Coal OG: « «<6 cc ccecaces 479,323 13,057.14 
Old Ben Mining Corporation........... 1,153,967 32,776.38 
soeteey G00) 9G SRR Ie Se eerrins are eae 3,283,000 106,869.65 
W. © Rend Coal & Coke Co........-.. 425,960 19,677.18 
W. FP. Rend Collieriee Cok. . 2606 ccccc 322,667 17,868.14 
Saline County Coal Co. «266. eccsces 1,096,927 30,944.71 
SHOE © ONO iia cole cate hesslce mae cares 563,127 23,786.86 
Sunnyside Cdal Coe 2.6 cc csicscccocnveses 309,536 10,214.95 
Thomsen &@ Hurton Co... ... «sce scces 299,696 17,900.40 
CGatd Can €Ge ccs jccsciecacisigeidces 2,038, 7252 76,276.59 
11,341,302 er: _ 15 
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This Will Imterest You 


Although we publish 40 or more pages of editorial mat- 
ter every week in CoA AGe, it seems that when we close 
each issue of our paper we have only succeeded in print- 
ing a few of the articles we had hoped to get in. A large 
number of our pages this week were necessarily given over 
to a discussion of the cartoon—Who Gets the Promotion ? 
We are certain, however, that the evident interest in the 
question justified us in devoting so much space to it. 

For next week, and several succeeding issues, we have 
the following interesting articles: “Drving Washed Coal,” 
“A British View of Our Export Trade,” “Wage Scales in 
Various Fields,” “Mine Tracks in Coal Mines,” “Rating 
Mine Locomotives,” “Electrically Driven Longwail Coal 


Cutters,” “Triangulation from Two Plumb Wires,” 
“Electric-Are Welding in Mine acim rsrstiel “Elec- 
tric Power—Its Generation and Transmission,” “Driv- 
ing Rock Tunnels in Coal Fes “Reopening a 


Mine That Has Been on Fire,” “A Tipple Equipment for 
Handling a Small Tonnage,” “Signal Wires in Mines,” 
“The New Plant of the Main Island Creek Coal Co. in 
West Virginia,” “A Coal Conveyor and Loader System 
for Thin Seams,” “Shipping Coal Through the Panama 

Canal,” “How to Build Concrete Stoppings,” “Electric 
Shot-Firing,” “Underground Fans,” “Rescue Station, 
Organization and Costs,” “Operating a Mine with a Con- 
veyor System,” “A New Shortwall Mining Method,” ete. 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 21—In one of the recent letters discussing 
the question of proper mining laws and speaking of the 
examination papers of candidates for mine foreman, fire- 
boss and assistant mine foreman not being returned to 
them, after the examination, I notice that one contribu- 
tor says that the “examining boards are not instructors,” 
which seems to imply that the papers should not be re- 
turned to candidates, because the corrections made on 
them by the examiners might not be accurate and would 
do the candidate more harm than good. 

In my opinion, every candidate in examination has a 
right to the return of his papers properly marked as cor- 
rect, imperfect, or wrong, as the case may be. This will 
enable the candidate to determine exactly his weak points. 
It would induce further study and promote education. 

Frank RUSCHEL. 

Ellsworth, Penn. 


Letter No. 22—Permit me to add a few words to the 
interesting discussion of the mine-law problem. In my 
opinion, our mining laws are stringent enough, especially 
here in Tennessee, although there are a few points that 
undoubtedly should be amended. I believe the law should 
be broadened, in maiy instances, to give the mine inspec- 
tor more power to properly administer those laws that are 
already on the statute books. 

Instances showing this necessity have frequently come 
under my observation. For example, a certain mine fore- 
man, whose duty it is under the law to visit each and 
every working place once each day that the mine is run- 
ning, fails to visit these working places oftener than 
once in two weeks. In some cases, he does not visit the 
inside workings except on the last day of the month, when 
; he goes there to measure up the work. 

In one case that I have in mind, the foreman acts both 
as mine foreman and superintendent, over a line of work 
extending a distance of 5 or 6 miles. This man has, 
legally, no assistant, although he employs a man who 
does not hold a certificate to act in that capacity. When 
the mine inspector visits the mine, this so called “assist- 
ant” acts as “boss driver.” 

Under such working conditions, it needs no argument 
to prove that were a miner known to report to the mine 
inspector the actual conditions existing in the mine in 
his absence, he would be summarily discharged. I could 
mention several places where it is the constant effort of 
the mine foreman and his assistants to hoodwink or fool 
the mine inspector when he visits the mine. It is not 
always the mine inspector’s fault that he is deceived by 
the misrepresentations of these men. 

As a rule, mine inspectors have too large a territory 
in their charge and are unable to give the time required 
for a thorough inspection of each mine. They must de- 
pend, to a considerable extent, on the statements of the 
foreman and the men. It is too often the case that the 
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latter are afraid to make any statements of unfavorable 
conditions to the mine inspector, fearing the natural re- 
sult should such disclosures become known. It is even 
true that some operating companies will discharge a mine 
foreman who continues to contend for what is lawful and 
urgently needed in the mine to safeguard the lives of the 
men in his charge. 

Only a short time ago, in conversation with a general 
manager of a mine, I mentioned the fact that the air in 
his mine was such that the men were able to work only 
a part of each day. In response to my question as to 
whether he was not afraid that the mine inspector would 
require a better circulation of the air to comply with 
the mining law, this manager replied with an oath that 
he was running his mine and no inspector could do it for 
him. The foreman in charge of this mine made the state- 
ment, a little later, that as far as the law was concerned 
it was an easy matter to close one or two doors, hang a 
few sheets and boom the furnace sufficiently to show the 
necessary circulation of air at the points where the inspec- 
tor would take his measurements, which would avoid any 
trouble with him. Being personally acquainted with the 
inspector, in this case, I am convinced that he has been 
fooled many times when making the inspection of that 
mine. 

The remedy I would suggest to meet this condition is 
to enact a law authorizing the inspector to require of 
every mine foreman and assistant a sworn statement of 
the actual condition of the mine during the interval 
between his successive visits. In my opinion, the in- 
spector should also have the power to call certain miners 
from the mine and demand of them a similar sworn state- 
ment of the condition of the mine in their working places 
during the same interval of time. By this means, the in- 
spector should be able to determine whether or not the 
mine foreman and his assistants were faithfully discharg- 
ing their duties as required by law. As a result, I be- 
lieve there would be fewer mine accidents. Not only would 
such an amendment to the law be a benefit to the men, but 
the companies would likewise be benefited by a reduction 
in the number of accidents, greater economy of operation 
and an increased output of coal. 

I would suggest that another point in which the mine 
law of Tennessee could be improved is to so amend the 
law that no mine foreman shall be employed in any mine 
working over 20 men, unless he holds a “Class A certifi- 
cate.” By the present Tennessee law, Class A certificates 
are required only in mines generating gas or known as 
dusty mines; while it is well known that gas is liable to 
be generated at any time, in a// mines. Should that occur 
in a mine where a second- or third-grade foreman has 
charge, who has not the necessary knowledge of mine 
gases, a disastrous explosion might easily result. Fur- 
thermore, such a foreman knows little or nothing of the 
use of a safety lamp and would not be able to detect the 
presence of gas should it occur in the mine. As a con- 
sequence, some miner may be burned to death or another 
mine disaster go down in history. 
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The necessity of requiring a sworn statement of all 
mine officials is shown by another instance of a mine 
foreman who held a first-class certificate and whose duty 
it was to inspect the workings before the men went into 


the mine in the morning. This man had 4 mi. to walk 
to the mine; and, in reply to my remark that the work 
was hard for him to accomplish, he said: “I never go 
through the mine further than the furnace, where I stir 
up the fire and come back to the outside.” I said, “You 
do not need then to carry a lamp.” He replied, “No, but 
it helps to fool the men and make them think I have been 
over the mine.” He’ said that he had little gas in the 
mine. I believe that a sworn statement would eliminate 
such flagrant breaches of the mine law. 

There are many honest, conscientious mine foremen 
whose word can be taken at all times. Such men are safe 
whether they hold a certificate or not, because they have 
the safety and interests of every mine worker at heart. 
On the other hand, the falsity of other men to the trust 
imposed in them makes it necessary to demand of all 
a sworn statement. The employment of men, farm 
hands and others, who have no knowledge whatever of 
mining and setting them to work in the mine to dig coal 
is a dangerous practice and should be prohibited by the 
mining law of every state. Such a worker, not long ago, 
drilled an 8-ft. hole, at the head of an entry, in a mine 
generating some gas, and charged this hole with 50 in. 
of black powder. 

As I have previously stated, the best way to pre- 
vent these dangers is to give the mine inspector greater 
power and to require sworn statements on the part of 
mine officials. Mine operators and foremen should not 
think, for a moment, that any legislation that tends to 
safeguard the men in their charge is an added burden. 
The result will show to the contrary. For my part, I 
have always been willing for an inspector to slip in and 
examine my work and offer any needed criticisms. I be- 
lieve every conscientious foreman will gladly welcome 
all the assistance he can have in making things safe in 
and about the mine in his charge. By this means he is 
better able to bear the responsibility resting on him. 

A. H. STANSBERRY. 

Roope, Tenn. 


Loading Coal by Machinery at 
the Face 


Leller No, 38—Referring to the inquiry of John Har- 
vey, Coat Aa, Dee. 5, p. 920, and assuming that he has 
reference to the use of a chain conveyor such as is fre- 
quently used on a longwall face, in working a thin seam 
of coal, I would say that the scraper line used for this 
purpose and patented by Clarence Claghorn has been suc- 
cessfully operated, in many mines, both in this country 
and in England. There are, besides, many other similar 
inachines used for the same purpose. 

IT would say that such machines are particularly 
‘dapted to longwall work. I could not recommend the 
“ongwall system for the working of the seam described by 
‘t Harvey. My own experience, in this section and 
am of coal, inclines me to believe that the longwall sys- 
‘tn would not be practicable in this case. While I rea- 


} 
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e the longwall method has been used with much suc- 
33 In certain sections, I am not favorably inclined to its 
option. 


The disadvantages of such a system, briefly 
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stated, are as follows: 1. Experienced miners or men fa- 
milar with longwall work are required. 2. It is impos- 
sible to isolate any section of the mine where gas may be 
encountered, and to control the ventilation as conditions 
may demand. 3. Much labor must be expended in build- 
ing packwalls for the support of the roof. 4. The method 
is impracticable where periods of enforced idleness are 
unavoidable, or where faults exist in the measures. 

In the working of low coal, I prefer a double-entry sys- 
tem and a method of working that will permit the use of 
shortwall machines. I would turn the rooms at right 
angles to the entries, on 50-ft. centers, driving them 
30 ft. wide and leaving 20-ft. pillars between them. The 
machine should cut the rooms up one entry and down 
the other. This method affords a greater concentration 
of the work; and if two men work together in two ad- 
joining rooms, cleaning up one room while the machine 
is cutting the other, there is little delay, and the wear 
and tear on the machine, owing to many moves, are de- 
creased to a minimum. 

I have used the shortwall Sullivan coal cutter and find 
it adapted to the cutting of hard coal. This machine 
is provided with the chain haul, for cutting across the 
face of a breast. The plan of working two men together 
in two roms, alternating between the rooms, will be found 
to be a great advantage and cause less delay both in cut- 
ting and loading the coal. Otherwise, two or three places 
will be cleaned up at the same time and the men often 
obliged to go home to wait for a new cut to be made in 
their room. 

Wo. H. Easu, Mine Foreman, 
Wentz Smokeless Coal Co. 
Hollsopple, Penn. 


Drying Washed Coal 


Letter No. 3—In reply to John Hammond, Coan Acer, 
Noy. 28, p. 879, who asks if soft bituminous coal can be 
successfully washed and then dried to contain only 3 per 
cent. of moisture, permit me to state that, by the use of 
a centrifugal drier, the moisture content in the washed 
coal may be reduced to about 714 per cent.; and it has 
been our experience, particularly in one plant where the 
dried coal is delivered to a system of conveyor belts and 
taken by them directly to the byproduct coke ovens, in the 
passage of the coal over the conveying-belt system where 
it is dropped from one belt to the other, during warm 
weather there is a further loss of moisture amounting to 
perhaps 1 or 11% per cent. by the time it reaches the coke 
ovens. I believe, therefore, that if Mr. Hammond would 
use one of these driers to reduce the moisture down to, 
perhaps, 7 or 8 per cent., it would be entirely feasible to 
take this dry coal and handle it over a belt conveyor that 
would discharge at a point where a current of hot air 
would pass through the coal. This would unquestion- 
ably reduce the moisture very considerably, and it would 
probably be possible to approximate the 3 per cent. re- 
quired. 

It is my understanding that the 3 per cent. referred to 
is external moisture. We have at times in these machines 
reduced the external moisture to that point; but such a 
low moisture total is not to be depended upon and does 
not represent general practice. The only way that it 
could be secured would be with some such plan as we have 
suggested above. 
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In the use of the centrifugal drier there are required 
no elevators, belts or driving chains of any kind; and, in 
every way, this makes the simplest and most easily oper- 
ated and attended coal-washing plant that we know any- 
thing about. The jigs, driers and pumps are all driven 
by individual motors; and, in our opinion, this system 
represents the best practice that has been developed in the 
washing of coal. 

F. E. Burcuer, Genl. Mgr., 
The American Concentrator Co. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Mixtures of Air and Mine Gases 


I have been very much interested in the recent refer- 
ences to mine gases, appearing in answer to an inquiry, 
Dec. 19, p. 998, and an examination question, Jan. 2, p. 
30. I suppose that these questions and answers are 
published for the purpose of giving readers and particu- 
larly miners a knowledge of how such gaseous mixtures 
affect the life and health of those coming in contact with 
them and how their presence can be detected by ob- 
serving the appearance of the flame of a safety lamp, and 
I am sure this will be appreciated by all concerned. 

I notice, however, that all of the calculations are here 
made on the assumption that the different mixtures have 
been formed by adding the harmful gases to pure air. 
It appears to me that this assumption does not represent 
the conditions in which these gases often occur in the 
mines. Especially is this the case in respect to carbon 
dioxide. I understand this gas, to a large extent, is gen- 
erated in mines, by the breathing of men and animals, by 
all forms of combustion constantly taking place, and by 
the decomposition of vegetable and organic matter, etc. 

Now, the oxygen necessary to form this gas has been 
taken from the minc air; and, as a result, the free oxy- 
gen remaining in the air will be much less; and the effect 
on the safety lamp and on the health and life of the min- 
ers, for the same percentage of carbon dioxide present, 
will be quite different to what it would be if we assume 
that the carbon dioxide has been added to pure air. 

For example, suppose the mixture has been formed 
by adding carbon dioxide to pure air until it contained 
12 per cent. of that gas. The mixture would then con- 
tain 18.39 per cent. oxygen, 69.61 per cent. nitrogen and 
12 per cent. carbon dioxide. Again, suppose the air in the 
mine contains 12 per cent. carbon dioxide, which has been 
formed by the breathing of men and animals and the dif- 
ferent forms of combustion taking place in the mine, 
whereby the free oxygen content of the mine air has been 
reduced. Under these conditions, may I ask, could a 
man live or would a safety lamp continue to burn ? 

Estimating the atmospheric air as containing 79.1 per 
cent. nitrogen and 20.9 per cent. oxygen, and assuming 
that 8 per cent. of this oxygen is extracted from the 
mine air to form the 12 per cent. carbon dioxide, the air 
remaining in the mine would contain 20.9 — 8 = 12.9 
per cent. oxygen and 100 — 12.9 = 87.1 per cent. nitro- 
gen; and, as the carbon dioxide is generated, it would 
again change the composition of the mine air by mixing 
with it. This change I should judge would produce a 
mixture as follows: Nitrogen, 76.65; oxygen, 11.35; 
carbon dioxide, 12 per cent. This shows the oxygen in the 
air is reduced 18.39 — 11.35 = 7.04 per cent. I should 
very much like to know if this represents, approximately, 
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the difference between adding carbon dioxide to pure air 
till 12 per cent. is present, and what would result if the 
carbon dioxide is formed by consuming the oxygen of 
the air, as under ordinary mining conditions. 

The answers to which I have referred make it appear 
that the flame of a lamp and animal life can be sustained 
in much higher percentages of carbon dioxide than I had 
supposed possible. Dr. J. S. Haldane, in his flame test 
for oxygen, states that the light of a candle or lamp is 
diminished 30 per cent. by a decrease of 1 per cent. in 
the oxygen content of the air. This would seem to imply 
that a lamp would be extinguished when the oxygen con- 
tent was decreased 314 per cent. 

I have also noticed that W. Simon, in his “Manual of 
Chemistry,” states that, in air containing 0.5 per cent. 
carbon dioxide, most persons are attacked by headache, 
and air containing 8 per cent. of carbon dioxide causes 
death in a few minutes. Dr. J. Harger has stated that 
with a reduction of 1 or 2 per cent. in oxygen with an 
addition of from 1% to 34 per cent. of carbon dioxide, 
firedamp and coal-dust explosions cannot occur. I have 
always made it a rule to demand more pure air whenever 
a safety lamp fails to burn freely. While it is instructive 
to know just how certain percentages of gas affect com- 
bustion and the health and life of miners, I think if we 
insist on getting enough air to make a safety lamp burn 
all right we will not be far wrong, except in respect to 
carbon monoxide. 

Rees H. Beppow, 
State Mine Inspector. 


Gallup, N. M. 


[ Correspondent has raised an interesting and import- 
ant question in relation to the frequent but not general 
depletion of the oxygen in mine air. This depletion of oxy- 
gen only occurs in poorly ventilated places that cannot 
be taken as representing “ordinary mining conditions.” 
Whenever ventilation is “good” or “fair,” depletion of oxy- 
gen cannot occur, owing to the constant replenishing of 
air in quantities far in excess of what is required for the 
ordinary forms of combustion in mines. 

Correspondent’s estimation of the composition of a resi- 
dual atmosphere containing 12 per cent. of carbon diox- 
ide is incorrect, however; and we are answering his in- 
quiry in regard to this, on p. 178, of this issue. 

According to the experiments of Drs. J. S. Haldane and 
T. L. Llewellyn to determine the effect of the diminu- 
tion of oxygen on the flame of a lamp burning in other- 
wise pure air (7'rans., I. M. E., Vol. 44, p. 267), the in- 
tensity of the light diminished at an average rate of 
100 + 2.92 = 34.2 per cent., for each per cent. of diminu- 
tion of oxygen; or 3.42 per cent. of light, for each 0.1 
per cent. loss of oxygen. This would result in complete 
extinction of light when the loss in oxygen was 100 — 34.2 
== 2.9 per cent. The oxygen remaining in the air at the 
moment of extinction of the light is then 20.9 — 2.9 
= 18 per cent. As these authorities state, however, the 
light can still be maintained, for a time, by raising the 
wick, which is done in practice, so that actual extinction 
then occurs only when the oxygen content has reached 
16.4 per cent. (Clowes). 

The statement that “air containing 8 per cent. of car- 
bon dioxide causes death in a few minutes” is indefinite, 
because the percentage of available oxygen is not given. 
If the carbon dioxide has taken its oxygen from the air the 
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result is a “residual atmosphere”; but if the carbon diox- 
ide has been added to pure air the result is an “artificial 
atmosphere.” These two atmospheres are quite differ- 
ent, though containing the same percentage of carbon 


dioxide. Their composition, together with that of a fatal 
artificial atmosphere, is as follows: 

oO N CO; 

mesidual atmosphere 2.2... 62... 66-6. s- 12.90 79.10 8.00 

ADtificial ACMOBSPHEFE «2.6. e2 0+ - see cn- 19.23 72.77 8.00 

Artificial atmosphere (fatal) ......... 17.14 64.86 18.00 

It may be assumed, with some assurance, that while 


an artificial atmosphere containing 8 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide is not fatal to life, a residual atmosphere contain- 
ing the same percentage of that gas would be fatal, in 
most cases, owing to the greater depletion of the oxygen. 
When no carbon dioxide is present, however, the oxygen 
content of the air can be reduced, in most cases, to 10 
per cent., before fatal results are obtained.—Ep1ror. | 
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Ventilation of Gob Areas 


Letter No. 1-—I wish to correct the statement of J. W. 
Starks, in regard to the character of the gas found in 
the sealed portions of Mine No. 11 of the Dering Coal 
Co. This area was reopened Aug. 14, 1913, for the pur- 
pose of removing the gas that had accumulated therein 
during the six years it had been sealed. The removal 
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of this gas occupied six days, before the place could be 
considered safe. 

Mr. Starks states, Coat Aas, Dec. 5, p. 908, that “A 
pipe leading from this area showed that the gas had final- 
ly been rendered harmless by blackdamp.” To show that 
this was not the case, permit me to say that the explor- 
ing parties were able to get a “cap” within two feet of the 
bottom of the cage landing; while, on the third day after 
opening the sealed area, the gas was so strong that a 
test with a safety lamp showed a “cap” at the surface 
landing. 

These facts showed clearly that the gas had not “been 
rendered harmless.” I would be glad to see in the col- 
umns of Coa Age, the opinions of different Franklin 
County operators and superintendents, giving their ex- 
perience in this line and stating whether or not it is ad- 
visable, in the Franklin County field, to open old and 
sealed territories. 

Further verification of the above statement can be 
had by reference to Frank Rosbottom, ex-state mine in- 
spector; Edward Laughlin, county mine inspector; J. C. 
Duncan, ex-supt., Benton Mine Rescue Station; or R. M. 
Medill, supt. of the Dering Coal Co. All of these gentle- 
men were with the exploring party. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

West Frankfort, Il. 





By J. T. Brearp 
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Principle of the Centrifugal Pump—The action of this 
class of pumps depends upon the centrifugal force generated 
by the rotation of the water passing through the pump by the 
impeller. The force so generated acts radially outward, caus- 
ing the water to flow from the center toward the circumfer- 
ence, and imparting to it the energy of the motor trans- 
mitted through the shaft and the curved blades or surfaces 
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of the impeller. The design is to convert as much of this me- 
hanical energy as possible into kinetic energy in the water 
‘owing through the pump; and, then, by gradually enlarging 
he area of passage and thereby reducing the velocity of the 
‘water, to increase the pressure to equal the resisting head. 
The above figure shows a centrifugal pump with the upper 
‘asing lifted, so as to expose to view the interior construc- 
‘ion. The shaft carrying the impeller is also raised out of 
Ss bearings, for the same purpose. 
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The impeller, which is known as the “inclosed type,” is 
securely keyed to the shaft by which it is revolved at a high 
speed. Both the suction and the discharge openings of the 
pump are in the lower half of the casing, which leaves the 
upper half free to be removed without disconnecting the pump. 

The water entering the suction end passes at once to the 
annular space surrounding the shaft, on each side of the 
pump, and thence through the radially curved passages of 
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Cross-SEcTION, DousBLE-SuctTIon, VoLuTE Pump 


the impeller, to the volute space in the casing surrounding 
the wheel. The area of passage through the impeller an.! 
the volute casing is gradually and uniformly expanded so as 
to convert velocity into the pressure necessary to discharge 
the water against the given head. 

The cross-section shown above makes clear the relation 
of the several parts, which are as follows: Upper casing, A; 
lower casing, B; impeller, C; bushing rings, D; shaft sleeves, 
E; shaft, F; impeller key, G; water seal, H; stuffing-box 
glands, K. 
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Calculation of * Residual 
Atmosphere 


Will you kindly show the calculation of the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere represented by mixture No. 4, 
given in the inquiry, Coat Aaz, Dec. 19, p. 998. This 
mixture contains air, 80 per cent.; methane, 8 per cent. ; 
and carbon dioxide, 12 per cent. What I want to know 
is how to calculate the percentage of oxygen and nitro- 
gen, respectively, assuming that the carbon dioxide in 
this mixture has been formed by taking its oxygen from 
the air contained therein. 

R. H. B. 

Gallup, N. M. 


The first step is to observe that, in the formation of 
carbon dioxide (CO,), the volume of oxygen consumed 
is equal to that of the carbon dioxide formed. Since 100 
vol. of this mixture contains 12 vol. of carbon di- 
oxide and 80 vol. of air from which 12 vol. of oxygen 
has been taken to form the carbon dioxide, the corre- 
sponding original volume of pure air in the mixture be- 
fore the reaction took place must have been 80 + 12 = 
92 vol. 

Now, there being 20.9 per cent. of oxygen and 79.1 
per cent. of nitrogen in pure air, the —— of oxygen 
in the original air was 92 X 0.209 = 19.23 vol., nearly. 
The volume of free oxygen remaining in 100 parts of the 
mixture after the reaction has taken place is, then, 19.23 
—12 = 7.23 vol. and that of nitrogen, 80 —7.23 = 
72.77 vol. 

Since these volumes are computed for 100 vol. of the 
mixture, the several volumes represent the respective per- 
centage of each gas in the mixture. The composition of 
the residual mixture is, then, as follows: oxygen, 7.23 
per cent. ; nitrogen, 72.77 per ons methane, 8 per cent. ; 
arbon dioxide, 12 per cent. 


Assuming, on the other hand, that the No. 4 mixture 
referred to here was formed by adding carbon dioxide to 
the mixed air and methane, the composition of the arti- 
ficial atmosphere thus formed is calculated in a similar 
manner; but, in this case, it is evident that there are 80 
vol. of original air in 100 vol. of the mixture. The 
corresponding volume of oxygen, therefore, is 80 & 0.209 
= 16.72 vol., and that of nitrogen 80—16.72 = 63.28 
vol. 

The composition of this artificial atmosphere is, there- 
fore, as stated on p. 998, as follows: oxygen, 16.72 per 
cent.; nitrogen, 63.28 per cent.; methane, 8 per cent.; 
carbon dioxide, 12 per cent. 

* % * 

It will be of interest, in this connection, to calculate 
the composition of a firedamp mixture rendered nonex- 
plosive by the addition of carbon dioxide. This calcu- 
lation is based on the assumption that firedamp is ren- 
dered nonexplosive by the addition of a volume of car- 
bon dioxide equal to one-seventh of the volume of the 
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firedamp at its most explosive point, or when the fire- 
damp mixture contains 9.46 per cent. of sane mixed 
with otherwise pure air. 

In this case, 100 vol. of the firedamp will contain 9.46 
vol. of methane and 90.54 vol. of pure air. To render 
this volume of firedamp nonexplosive, it is assumed that 
there will be required 100 —- 7 = 14.28 vol. of carbon di- 
oxide added, which will make the total volume of the 
mixture 100 + 14.28 = 114.28 vol. The percentage of 
pure air in the mixture, after the addition of the carbon 
dioxide, is 90.54 + 114.28 79.22 per cent. In like 
manner, the percentage of methane in the mixture is 9.46 
= 114.28 = 8.28 per cent., and that of carbon dioxide 
is 14.28 ~ 114.28 = 12.50 per cent. 

One hundred volumes of this mixture, which has been 
rendered nonexplosive by the addition of carbon dioxide, 
therefore, contains pure air, 79.22 vol.; methane, 8.28 
vol.; carbon dioxide, 12.50 vol. The volume of oxygen 
in the air of the mixture is, then 79.22 & 0.209 = 16.55 
vol. and that of nitrogen 79.22 — 16.55 = 62.67 vol. As 
before, these volumes represent percentages. 

Finally, the composition of the nonexplosive firedamp 
mixture is as follows: oxygen, 16.55 per cent.; nitro- 
gen, 62.67 per cent.; methane, 8.28 per cent.; carbon di- 
oxide, 12.50 per cent. 

Effect of Head om Motor in 

Pumping 

Kindly answer the following question in Coan AGE 
If a centrifugal pump, driven by a motor having a speed 
of 860 r.p.m., is operated under a head of 150 ft., what 
will be the effect on the motor operated at the same speed 
if the head against which the pump is discharging is re- 
duced from 150 ft. to 75 ft.? Please notice that the motor 
is operated at the same speed, against the different pres- 
sure heads. 

RicHarD ToDHUNTER. 

Barnesboro, Penn. 


This question was submitted to the engineering de- 
partment of one of the oldest and largest manufacturers 
of centrifugal pumps and elicited the following answer 

Replying to the question, What will be the effect on 
the motor driving a centrifugal pump, in case the head 
against which the pump is discharging is reduced, assum- 
ing the motor is operated at the same speed in each case, 
we would advise that this usually results in a much larger 
quantity of water passing through the pump, and, unless 
the pump has been carefully designed, the motive power is 
considerably overloaded. 

The Cameron pump is so designed that, in the event 
of the discharge head being reduced, resulting in an 
increase in the gallons of water pumped, this increment 
is nevertheless not sufficient to seriously overload the 
motor. 

J.J. 0. 

New York City. 
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Alberta, Canada, Examination 
for FirsteClass Certificates, 
eld Jume 23-25, 1914 


EXPLOSIONS, UNDERGROUND FIRES AND INUNDATIONS 


Ques.—In a dry and dusty mine where inflammable gas 
is given off in the workings, what precautions would you 
take to prevent the ignition of coal dust? If no inflam- 
mable gas was found, would you continue to take these 
precautions? Give reasons. 

Ans.—It is important to make and enforce rigid regu- 
lations in regard to shooting the coal and loading out all 
dust and fine coal from the working faces. Every pre- 
caution should also be taken to prevent the scattering of 
coal along the roads, by the use of dust-tight cars and 
enforcing strict regulations in regard to the “topping” 
of the cars in loading. All haulage roads should be 
cleaned regularly, on the night shift. If the roadways 
and travelingways are particularly dry, a suitable sprink- 
ling system should be installed throughout the mine. 

All holes should be carefully inspected, charged and 
fired by authorized and competent men, after the workmen 
have withdrawn from the mine. Only permissible powder 
should be used, and the shotfirers should be authorized to 
condemn and refuse to fire any shots that, in their opin- 
ion, are doubtful or dangerous. The coal should be suit- 
ably undermined, and care should be taken to place all 
shots in such a position that the charge will be free to per- 
form its work. All holes should be tamped with sand, fire- 
clay or other incombustible material. 

An ample system of ventilation should be employed 
and the air current made to sweep each working face in 
such a manner as to keep it free from gas. Hach place 
should be tested with a safety lamp before firing a shot 
therein. The firing of shots should begin on the “last 
of the air” and proceed in order toward the intake, in 
each section of the mine. Sufficient time should be given, 
after the firing of each shot, for the air current to regain 
its normal condition at the face of the room next adjoin- 
ing. This will require a somewhat longer time to fire 
the shots, but is the only safe method to pursue. 

Most of the precautions just named should be followed 
in the operation of a dry and dusty mine, whether in- 
flammable gas is present or the workings are practically 
free from gas; for the reason that, under these conditions, 
even a small percentage of gas that would escape atten- 
tion may cause a dust explosion; or such an explosion 
may occur in the absence of any gas. 

Ques.-—An explosion has occurred in a mine where 
inflammable gas is frequently found in the workings. 
The fan is undamaged and still working. An examination 
of the return air indicates that a fire exists in the work- 
ings. What precautions for their own safety are necessary 
to be taken by an exploring party entering the mine? 

Ans.—It is difficult to answer this question without be- 
ing familiar with the plan of the mine and the circulation 
of the air currents. It may be assumed, however, that the 
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mine is ventilated in separate sections or districts, each 
having its own air split. It is probable that the fire 
exists in that section of the mine where the explosion oc- 
curred. However, it is also possible that the force of the 
explosion has destroyed the overcast or division doors 
that would permit the circulation of the return currents, 
laden with gas from other sections, to pass over the fire 
and give rise to a second explosion. 

An exploring party, entering a mine after an explo- 
sion, under the conditions named, always incurs some risk 
of being exposed to a second explosion. To reduce this 
risk to a minimum, the exploring party should enter she 
intake of the mine and follow the air current to the first 
section. If this is in good condition and the explorers 
have fair assurance that the fire is still further inby, 
they should proceed promptly along the main intake to 
the second section, and, in the same manner, to the 
third section, until one is found showing evidence of fire 
within, or where the circulation is so deranged that the 
return of that section is passing into the mine instead 
of into the main return airway. In either case, it would 
be well to cut off the air from entering that section and, 
if possible, erect a temporary brattice in the main intake, 
inby of the mouth of the section, so as to isolate, for the 
time, the remaining sections of the mine. 

In the meantime, preparations should be made to bring 
water to the fire, which must be fought from the intake 
side, taking every precaution to prevent gas from reaching 
the fire, and maintaining only sufficient air for the per- 
formance of the work. Safety lamps only should be used 
throughout the mine when making the exploration. 

Ques.—To what causes do you attribute spontaneous 
heating underground? How can this heating be detected, 
and what steps would you take to eliminate the danger ? 

Ans.—Excessive heating of underground workings is 
generally due to the existence of a slow combustion going 
on in the gob or in some abandoned workings. This may 
be due to spontaneous combustion having taken place in 
the fine coal stored in the waste, or to the accidental ig- 
nition of a feeder of gas in the floor underneath the waste 
and which has ignited the coal. A similar heating and, 
in some cases, ignition may result from the steady advance 
of a heavy squeeze, in deep workings, especially where 
the coal is highly inflammable and more or less gas exists. 

To prevent such a spontaneous heating of the mine 
workings, every precaution should be used to keep fine 
coal and dust out of the waste stored in the mine, All 
waste and abandoned places should be carefully sealed 
or thoroughly ventilated by a sufficient “scale of air.” To 
prevent the occurrence of a squeeze, in deep workings, 
a sufficient ratio of pillar to opening should be maintained 
throughout the mine. 

The heating of mine workings can be detected by the 
increased temperature of the workings or by the heating 
of the coal in the ribs; or if fire exists this is often made 
known by the peculiar odor that an experienced miner 
readily detects. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


There will be no more all-night sessions in the saloons 
of towns in the anthracite region, nor will employees of the 
coal companies be able to secure their “morning eye-opener” 
while on their way to work should success meet the efforts 
of several of the burgesses, who are sending letters to all 
saloonkeepers requesting them to sign a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment to close their bars at 11 o’clock at night and keep them 
closed until 7:30 in the morning. 

The movement, which was inaugurated 10 months ago, by 
the burgess of Edwardsville, has the indorsement of the 
Kingston Coal Co. and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co., and it is thought that other big companies will join 
the movement, seeing therein the long-awaited opportunity 
to break up the practice of their employees of stopping in 
saloons before starting the day’s work with the result that 
they are negligent of the maxims and rules and work injury 
upon themselves and their fellow employees. There are indi- 
cations that the hotel men of Edwardsville and Kingston will 
sign the proposed agreement and thus make the movement a 
success. Should such action be taken the result will be 
watched with interest by officials of coal companies through- 
out the state. 

Without doubt the proposed movement of the burgesses 
and the coal companies would work for the betterment of all 
concerned, the employees of the coal companies, their families 
and dependents, the municipalities in which they reside 
and the hotel keepers themselves. 

It is not the intention of the coal companies to enter into 
the prohibition or local option movement in any way, nor 
to forbid its employees from drinking. They feel, however, 
that it is contrary to the laws of safety to allow an employee 
to enter the mines in the morning after he has spent most 
of the night in a saloon, with probably a “hang over’ or 
has spent some time in a saloon in the morning on his 
way to work and had an opportunity to become intoxicated. 

The companies intend notifying their employees that dis- 
charge will be the punishment for breaking the rule of drink- 
ing before going to work. 

It is thought that more good can be accomplished, however, 
by securing the consent of the saloonkeepers to close their 
bars at an early hour and keep closed until the men have 
started their day’s work and with this end in view the com- 
panies have coéperated with the burgesses in the proposed 
movement. 


The Proposed Canal 

With ninety per cent. of the surveys finished and 75 miles 
of the total length of the 104.5 miles laid out and mapped, 
the Lake Erie and Ohio River ship canal, the half-century-old 
dream of coal and steel men for an all water route from Pitts- 
burgh to the Great Lakes, is brought down to concrete prep- 
aration in the first report of the canal board laid before 
Governor John K. Tener, on Jan. 13. 

Within the next four or five months, the report announces 
the board will have completed its preliminary work and be 
ready to submit estimates of the cost of the giant engineer- 
ing feat. 

A tentative route with an alternate is submitted, definitely 
indicating the probable course which the canal, beginning at 
Pittsburgh, will take in reaching Ashtabula, Ohio, on Lake 
Erie. 

Beginning at the junction of the Beaver and Ohio rivers, 
passing up the Beaver River to the junction of the Mahoning 
and Shenango rivers; thence up the Mahoning River to a point 
two miles beyond Warren, Ohio; thence northerly across the 
divide into the Grand River valley; along this valley to a 
point 8 miles from Lake Erie; thence northerly down the 
Lake slope coming out on Lake Erie near the mouth of Indian 
Creek; 6 miles west of Ashtabula, a total distance of 104.5 
miles. 

The alternate route contemplates building the canal across 
the divide from the Mahoning River at Niles, Ohio, thence 
up Mosquito Creek and into the Grand River valley to a 
junction with the previous route. 


Four great reservoirs are proposed. One of these, the 


greatest of the four and one which will be an engineering 
task of immense proportions, will be constructed in the Py- 
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matuning swamp on the Shenango River above Turnersville, 
Penn., with a capacity of 16,500,000,000 cu.ft. of water, which 
it will receive from its own watershed as well as that diverted 
from French Creek. The Mahoning River reservoir will have 
a capacity of 1,500,000,000 cu.ft., and that on the north branch 
of French Creek, 2,200,000,000 cu.ft. capacity. A reservoir on 
Pymatuning Creek, which will not be available for canal pur- 
poses but only for regulating the Shenango River, will have a 
capacity of 3,500,000,000 cu.ft. of water. 

Six billion cubic feet of water, artificially stored, will be 
required annually to regulate the flow of Shenango River. 

The principal sources of supply from which water may 
be obtained will be the Shenango and Mahoning rivers, French 
and Pymatuning creeks. A conservative estimate places the 
amount available annually from these sources at 20,000,000,000 
cu.ft. of water. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Carbondale—Two men were killed by a premature blast 
in the Erie Coal Co.’s mine at Mayfield on Jan. 14. It is 
said that the miners were using dynamite and both bodies 
were torn and mutilated, making recognition almost im- 
possible. 

Seranton—Every mine and colliery of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Coal Co. in the valley was ordered to 
suspend operation Jan. 15 and 16. Over 18,000 men were 
affected. Weather conditions were assigned as being solely 
responsible for this shut down. 

Highland—Fire of unknown origin, which started in the 
tipple and spread so rapidly that for a time it was thought 
it would communicate to the underground workings, de- 
stroyed the coal breaker of the G. B. Markle Co., on the 
night of Jan. 15. Howard Howells, chief clerk and pay- 
master of the coal company, lost his life when he was buried 
under falling timber while serving coffee to the firemen. 
Officials of the company could not assign the cause for the 
disastrous blaze, but announced that work on the _ recon- 
struction of the giant breaker would begin at once. While 
the debris was still smoldering in sections, and firemen 
guarding against a renewal of the fire, squads of men were 
put to work clearing away the wreckage, to prepare the way 
for the builders. In the meantime, most of the 600 men and 
boys who were employed in the breaker are left idle. 


North Scranton—In an opinion handed down on Jan. 14, 
by Judge E. C. Newcomb, the Scranton Board loses its case 
to enjoin the Clearview Coal Co. from mining under No. 40 
school. The injunction was asked by two city taxpayers, 
backed by the school board and the state. The school district 
requested the court not only to order mining under the school 
property to cease until such time as proper support was 
provided, but that mining within a distance of 375 ft. of the 
school premises should be stopped. The case probably will 
be carried to the Supreme Court. 

Kingston—A modern hospital equipped with the latest 
appliances for giving medical attention to injured workmen, 
has been completed at the No. 4 colliery of the Kingston Coal 
Co. Officials of the company are the first to install such 
an emergency hospital on the west side of the river and 
plan to erect a similar one at the Gaylord colliery at Plymouth. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—The coke trade continues to improve and 
shipments have increased about 15,000 tons and production 
7000 tons per week. No idle ovens have been fired but the 
running time is better. It is understood that one or two 
contracts are under negotiation, but details are carefully 
guarded, and there is no precise information available. Buy- 
ing of prompt furnace coke has increased. 

Pittsburgh—Improvement in the fuel situation is visible, 
there being a somewhat better call from manufacturing 
interests. It is said that Lake buyers are in the market for 
approximately a million tons of coal. This is an encouraging 
symptom, as inquiries from the Lakes do not usually appear 
until Apr. 1. Railroads are also bidding for their 1915 
requirements, which are somewhat larger than were taken 
in 1914. 
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More than 700,000 bushels of coal were taken south Jan. 
14, by the steamers “W. K. Fields” and ‘James Moren.” This 
shipment comprised practically all of the coal stored in the 
local harbor. It was made to Louisville, from where the 
coal will be conveyed to lower Mississippi points by larger 
towboats. 

The school of mines of the University of Pittsburgh 
has opened its university extension classes in the min- 
ing towns of western Pennsylvania for the third year. 
Five classes have been organized to study the subjects of 
mine gases, ventilation, law and safety in preparation for 
the fireboss examination. These are located at Uniontown, 
Mount Pleasant, Leisenring, Yukon and Russellton. In addi- 
tion, a class in more advanced subjects to prepare candidates 
for the mine foremen’s examinations is being conducted at 
Irwin. The enrollment in the six towns is 157, exceeding that 
of the two previous years. Among the number are 5 super- 
intendents, 4 mine foremen, 8 assistant foremen, 14 firebosses, 
3 hoisting engineers, 2 electricians and 4 mining engineers. 
The remainder are chiefly miners, motormen, machine runners, 
pumpers, timbermen, ete. The ages of the students range 
from 16 to 51. Each class will meet once a week in the 
evening with a member of the school of mines faculty. 


Kittanning—It was learned on Jan. 15, that negotiations 
for the sale of a block of 21,000 acres of Freeport vein coal 
lands in Armstrong and Clarion counties, for about $5,000,000, 
are under way and that the deal will probably be consummated 
in a short time. The coal is owned by a group of capitalists, 
most of them residing in Kittanning. The block of coal lands 
under consideration lies along the Allegheny River, and, it is 
said, may be mined by drift workings opening directly to 
the river bank. The coal is said to be among the best steam- 
making coals in the country. 

Ebensburg—The store and offices of the Cardiff Coal Co. 
were recently destroyed by fire, with a loss of about $15,000. 
Manager Charles Williams sustained painful burns in rescuing 
books and papers of the company. The post office was also 
damaged. The blaze started in the oil room of the store, 
but the cause is unknown. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—It is indicated by District President Thomas 
Cairns, of the miners’ union, that the organization will 
vigorously oppose the proposal to establish a state constabu- 
lary in West Virginia, similar to that in Pennsylvania. A 
bill for this purpose has been drafted for introduction in 
the legislature at this session. 

The proposed tax upon coal production, at the rate 
of %c. 2 ton, is meeting with considerable opposition on the 
part of coal operators. Its advocates point to the expenses 
of the mining department of the state, miners’ hospitals and so 
forth as a reason for the tax, together with tho fact that the 
state has lost a considerable revenue by the exclusion of the 
liquor industry. It is estimated that the tax would produce 
about $300,000 a year. 

The South Penn Oil Co. recently leased 5600 acres of 
oil lands in the Cabin Creek district, from the Ohley 
Coal Co., the lessor receiving a liberal bonus for the oi! 
rights. The United Fuel Co. is also negotiating a lease for 
about 3000 acres. These deals are regarded as forerunners 
of an era of great prosperity. 

Huntington—Plans are now being formulated, looking to 
the transfer of the equipment of three of the Ohio mines 
owned by the Lorain Coal & Dock Co., to the tract of land 
east of Logan recently taken over by that concern. Already 
considerable work is being done on this firm’s new tract, 
and engineers are surveying for railroad spurs which are to 
run from the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. about a mile away. 
The Lorain Coal & Dock Co. will not move its offices from 
Columbus to Huntington as was rumored some time ago. 


Hinton—The congestion of coal cars at Newport News 
continues, and there appears to be no immediate prospect 
of relief. The east-bound coal movement over the Hinton 
division has slightly improved, but no permanent amelioration 
is looked for until shipping conditions are better at the 
seaport. The export trade is light and but few vessels are 
putting in at the terminal for coal. 

Bluefield—The production of coal along the Norfolk & 
Western is declining. In November, 1,852,858 tons were 
handled. During December, shipments totaled 1,641,165 tons. 
This is believed, however, to be the low mark, and it is 
thought that the January shipments will show an increase 

Kingwood—Within a few weeks, the Irona mine near here 
will be operated to capacity and turning out more coal than 
ever before in the history of the plant. The company houses 
will all be repaired and put in shape for occupancy, and the 
store will be put in commission as soon as the demand 
warrants. 
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Matewan—The Allburn Coal & Coke Co. recently purchased 
from the Thacker Mining Co. the lease of the Lynn Coal Co., 
comprising several hundred acres of coal land about a mile 


east of this town. The amount involved in the deal is 
estimated at $60,000. It is said that the new owners will 
develop the property within a short time. 


KENTUCKY 


Sebree—The Walnut Coal & Coke Co., Frank P. Helm and 
S. P. Miller, promoters, has begun sinking a new shaft near 
the old Sebree mine. The coal bed will be reached at a 
shallow depth and it is understood the company will work it. 
Machinery to begin operations on a small scale is to be 
installed, though the operation will be increased later, and 
the company is expected to be ready to hoist coal in the 
near future. 


Hazard—After an expenditure of a quarter of a million 
dollars, the Ashless Coal Co. has opened a mine at Lothair, 
which will have a daily output of 4000 tons. The operation 
consists of two main entries, located on opposite mountain 
sides, separated by a narrow valley, which is spanned by 
the tipple, reached at either end by the mine tracks from the 
entries. For several months the company has been building 
bridges, railroad tracks, power house, tipple, machine shops 
and miners’ houses and everything else to be found in a 
modern mining camp, including a telephone system. Mining 
operations began with a force of 40 miners and the output 
is running about 350 tons daily, but will be extended until 
the maximum is reached. The company plans in the near 
future to drive another entry further up the valley, opening 
up the No. 5 vein. 


OHIO 


Brilliant—J. C. Ault, one of the receivers under the United 
States Court, for the Dexter coal mine, recently stated that 
the mine had been operated by order of the court under 
the anti-screen law, for a year, and although $100,000 worth 
of business had been done, only expenses had been made. 
Nothing was made for the creditors and the assets of the 
company had been depleted in an attempt to prove that the 
mine could be operated profitably under the new law. The 
receivers have not been able to pay off any bonds and even 
taxes have gone delinquent. They have called a meeting 
of creditors, stockholders and bondholders, for Jan. 23, to 
take action for closing the mine down and selling it. 

Portsmouth—It is announced that the holdings of the 
Buckhorn Coal Co., in Lawrence County, have been leased 
to Pirrung, Evans & Co., of Ironton, Ohio, and that the lessee 
will at once begin operating the two mines. The capacity 
of the workings is about 150 tons a day. 


Hamden—Milton Mine No. 3, one of the best known prop- 
erties in Jackson County, has been sold by the Dayton Coal 
& Iron Co., of Dayton, Ohio, to Eli Oury, of Wellston, who 
will start operations in the near future. 

Joyce—The West Goshen Mine, the largest in York town- 
ship, which has been closed since Apr. 1 last, has been opened, 
giving employment to 50 miners. The mine was formerly 
occupied by the now defunct Goshen Coal Co. and was sold 
to William MacKay, of Cleveland. The New Philadelphia 
Coal Co. has leased the property. 

Starr—The Coonville mine at Starr, has been closed 
permanently, throwing 200 miners out of work. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—The Evansville Central Labor Union has added 
its protest to the chorus going up against the practice of 
coal stripping in southern Indiana. The protest was in the 
form of a resolution asking the legislature to stop the evil 
practice. 

The Newburg Coal Co.’s property at Newburg, Ind., has 
been sold by William O’Brien and James P. Abshire, to Louis 
Julian and R. G. Humphrey. The new owners will continue to 
operate the mines. 

Bicknell—The new Oliphant-Wasson mine at Bruceville is 
nearing completion. The fifth vein has been reached, which 
has a thickness of 5 ft., 10 in. 


ILLINOIS 

East St. Louis—One of the largest damage suits recently 
filed against a mining company is that of Theo. Minkanich 
vs. New Staunton Coal Co., for $15,000. 

Willisville—Arrangements are being made here to dis- 
mantle the mine of the Missouri & Illinois Coal Co., and to 
abandon the property. This mine has a capacity of 600 tons 
a day, and has been working continuously for several. years, 
producing coal for the M. & O. R.R. It is one of the few 
mines in the southern Illinois field that operated night and 
day. 
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Belleville—The recent meeting held here by the operators 
of ‘he 5th and 9th Districts, including operators who belonged 
to the association of independent operators, and also repre- 
sentatives of the codperative mines, failed to bring about a 
solution of the local problem. In a general way, it is under- 
stood that the purpose of the meeting was to get an under- 
standing from the codperative miners as to whether they 
would insist upon getting for their labor the same scale of 
wages that the miners were paid in mines belonging to mem- 
bers of the association. Failure on the part of the codperative 
miners to do this, brings about a condition of competition 
that is absolutely ruinous to the operators who are paying 
their miners the union scale. It was brought out at the 
meeting that some mines have not worked for a period of 
over three years. 

Danville—More than 500 miners, idle since last November, 
have been put to work in the Danville mining district. 
Among the mines reopened are those belonging to the Bunsen 
company, which supplies coal to the steel mills at South 
Chicago and Joliet. 

Gillespie—The three mines of the Superior Coal Co. made 
an average of 12,222 tons per day worked during 1914. This 
is the largest ever made by the three mines. During the 
month of December, with 22 working days, mine No. 1 hoisted 
90,143 tons; No. 2, 96,406; and No. 3 mine hoisted 82,334 tons. 
The greatest record for mine No. 1 was reached during this 
month, when a hoist of 3919 tons was made in one day. 


Harrisburg—The Saline County Coal Co. mine No. 3 broke 
the county record for hoisting coal on Jan. 14. In 8 hr., 81 
railroad cars were loaded, or a total of 3388 tons were pro- 
duced. This mine is said to be the most modernly equipped 
of any in southern Illinois. 


ARKANSAS 


Greenwood—James Slankard and Ree Trout, charged with 
the murder of two guards in the rioting at the Bache-Denman 
coal mine No. 4, in the Prairie Creek district last July, were 
acquitted Jan. 15. After introducing evidence to prove an 
alibi, the attorney for the defense placed three physicians 
on the witness stand who testified that the Lones found in 
the burned miner’s cabin supposed to have been those of the 
two guards were not human remains. 

COLORADO 

Cokedale—Cokedale, which is one of the most important 
coke manufacturing centers in Colorado, situated about 20 
miles west of Trinidad, faces extinction as the result of a 
recent recovery by the Federal Government of 4000 acres of 
coal land alleged to have been fraudulently acquired by the 
Carbon Coal & Coke Co., and which has been deeded back, 
following a series of suits brought in the Federal courts of 
Denver. The town stands for the most part on this land, 
and the question of what shall be done with it is puzzling 
the authorities. 
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George L. Morgan, one of the Illinois state mine inspectors, 
with headquarters at Benton, has been transferred to Peoria. 
He will be succeeded at Benton, by J. E. Jones, who has been 
stationed at Danville. 

Ezra L. Foulks, the “Grand Old Man” of the Hopkinsville, 
Ky., business interests, and the Nestor of all the coal men in 
the southwestern part of the state, has just passed his 92d 
birthday. He was not in sufficiently good health to receive 
his friends on his birthday. 

J. H. Winder, recently made general manager of the Sun- 
day Creek Co., has been elected president of the Hocking 
Valley Coal Operators’ Association to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of E. A. Cole. When Mr. Cole resigned as 
president of the Sunday Creek Co. he also resigned as head 
of the operators’ association. 

M. T. Fahey, who hes been acting as superintendent for 
the past year for the Manor Coal Co.’s works, and who 
recently resigned, was recently presented with a gold watch, 
chain and locket, the latter bearing the inscription ‘‘Presented 
to M. T. Fahey by the employees and members of the Manor 
Big Vein Coal Co., Shaw, W. Va.” 

Mrs. Ella Bird, of Francisco, Ind., has been appointed as 
a mine inspector by the Gibson County Mine Commissioners. 
This was a reappointment, Mrs. Bird having served, with the 
two men who complete the inspection board, since its found- 
ing. Following the death of her husband, who owned the 
Francisco mine, Mrs. Bird continued to operate it. She is 
thoroughly versed in mining practices. 
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David G. Jones, aged 54, general manager of the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Coal Co., and a well-known coal operator, died 
late on Jan. 16, following an operation. Besides his connec- 
tion with the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., Mr. Jones was president 
of the Four States Coal Co. of West Virginia, and the Dexter 
Coal Co. of Ohio. 
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Lisbon, Ohio—The Lewis and Evans mine, north of Lisbon, 
which has been in operation for five years, is to be enlarged 
into a railroad mine. Trestles and tipple will be built at once. 

Viper, Ky.—The Viper Coal Co. is starting the initial work 
on a coal development about one mile north of here, on the 
Lexington & Eastern R.R. It will build sidings, coal tipples, 
miners’ residences, commissary, power station, etc., giving 
employment to several hundred men. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—As a preliminary step toward building 
into the eastern Kentucky coal field the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. has just filed a mortgage at Whitesburg, Ky., to secure 
$5,000,000 of bonds. The active competitor of the B. & O. 
in this field will be the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 

Andersonville, Penn.—The new tipple of the Anderson 
Coal Co. on the Montour R.R., near the old McPherson mill 
in Cecil Township, is completed and a coal town is fast 
springing up. This village promises to be a scene of activity 
next summer when the large, modernly equipped mine will 
be put in operation. The foundation for a large store which 
the coal company is building has been completed. This 
structure will stand close to the site of the old McPherson 
mill which was burned down some months ago. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—Sprinkler systems that can _ be 
turned on by hand from outside of the building are being 
installed in 14 of the wooden anthracite breakers of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., while two more similar installations 
are in contemplation. The new sprinkler systems consist of 
pipes 10 to 15 ft. apart with nozzles pointing upward at 
equal intervals which dash the water against concave plates 
of metal causing an umbrella-shaped spray to fall to the floor. 
The nozzles are so placed that these water sprays will cover 
the entire breaker area, and 800 to 3000 gal. of water per 
minute can be discharged or a quantity equal to that flowing 
from one to four fire hoses. The new systems supplement 
but do not replace any of the regular fire fighting apparatus. 











NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Ashland, Ky.—The Alum Creek Block Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with $250,000 capital and J. W. M. Stewart, 
president, K. M. Fitzgerald, secretary-treasurer. The con- 
cern is understood to have arranged for an indefinite acre- 
age though it is not in the market for mining machinery 
just at this time. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Elliott-Chapman Coal & Coke Co., 
a Delaware corporation, has gone into voluntary bank- 
ruptcy in the United States Court here, with liabilities of 
$38,000 and assets of $20,000. Melville B. Chapman, of New 
York, and Charles W. Bush, of Wilmington, have been ap- 
pointed receivers. 

Sutton, W. Va.-—The Otter-Birch Coal & Coke Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000. The concern 
will have its chief works in the Otter and Birch districts 
of Braxton County. The incorporators are O. P. Markle, 
Isadore Frank, W. W. Markle, W. C. Hawk, and A. D. Wil- 
liams, all of Uniontown, Penn. 

Charleston, W. Va.—At a meeting of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., recently held here, it was decided to in- 
crease the capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, for the 
purpose of providing funds for extensive improvements to 
the company’s properties. About $200,000 will be spent at 
Island Creek on new operations, two steel tipples, a new 
store building to replace that which was recently burnt, 
and a number of miners’ houses. It is the intention of 
the company to double its production of 50,000 tons this 
year. 
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Hazard, Ky.—It is reported that Williams & Wilson have 
leased a tract of 1000 acres on Buffalo Creek which they 
will develop. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Union Line recently placed the 
first order for equipment since the rate decision. This calls 
for 500 steel tank cars. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The discount of 1 per cent. on Canadian 
paper here has disturbed the Canadian coal trade materially, 
as for the buyer to pay it appears to advance the price of 
coal and for the shipper to stand it seems a reduction of 
the price. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Utilities Commission has grant- 
ed a rehearing to the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
Co. in the case involving joint rates with the Lorain & 
Southern, an industrial road. The commission recently held 
that the Lorain & Southern is a common carrier and thus is 
entitled to a share in the freight revenues with the Lake 
Shore. 

Chicago, Ill.—A bill was recently filed in the United States 
District Court, asking the foreclosure of the first mortgage 
bonds of the Chicago & Indiana Coal Ry. Co., a property 
absorbed by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R. This suit 
was filed in behalf of the Metropolitan Trust Co., of New 
York, trustee of $5,000,000 bonds of the coal road, dated Dec. 1, 


1885. It is the second foreclosure suit in six months. 
Bristol, Tenn.—In order to prevent confusion in trade 
names, the Enterprise Foundry and Machine Works now 


terms its product, Enterprise wheels, instead of A. J. Whit- 
ney’s wheels. There has been no change in the personnel of 
this firm. Mr. Whitney will continue as heretofore to give 
his direct personal supervision to the manufacture of self 
oiling and roller bearing wheels for the mine car trade. 


Huntington, W. Va.—It is stated that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. is well equipped to care for an increase in the 
volume of the coal traffic which is expected to result from the 
transfer of the activities on the part of certain Ohio mine 
operators to West Virginia and Kentucky. Four thousand 
coal cars have been recently purchased by the road; 2000 
of these are of 70 tons capacity and 1000 are of 57% tons. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—Figures compiled at the state Depart- 
ment of Mines show that there were 401 fatal accidents in 
the bituminous fields of the state, last year, as against 611 
in 1913. There were 596 such accidents in the anthracite 
field, as against 624 in the previous year. The production 
of anthracite coal last year was about the same as that in 
1918, but bituminous was 34,000,000 tons less than in the 
preceding year. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported here from the plants of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., the Elk Horn Mining Corporation 
in the Jenkins-McRoberts-Fleming-Haymond-Hemphill field, 
that mining continues to increase rapidly and that by Feb. 1 
all the mines, it is safe to say, will be running full time. 
New men are being added every week, and preparations 
going forward getting in readiness for a complete resump- 
tion at all of the mines. 


Chicago, Ili.—It was stated recently before the Federal 
Arbitration Board hearing the wage demands of western 
railroad engine men, that for every $1000 paid railroad firemen 
in 1913, on a number of western railroads, 100 fewer tons 
of coal were shoveled into locomotive fireboxes than in 1890. 
The assertion that firemen’s productive efficiency showed a 
decrease from 1890, was made after and examination of the 
records of a selected number of coal burning roads. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Optimism pervades the minds of coal 
operators in the Pittsburgh district. They feel that an 
uprising status of the manufacturing and _ transportation 
industries is imminent, and that the demand for fuel will 
“pproximate and perhaps exceed the volume of tonnage put 
veut in 1913. It is stated that buyers of fuel for the larger 
consuming concerns of the country are making inquiries for 
vrices for the coming year, and that the tonnage asked for 

Speaks prosperity. 

New York City, N. ¥.—‘Safety Engineering,’ known as 
Magazine of Safety, is to be published hereafter by the 

‘ety Press, Ine, 80 Madison Lane, New York City. This 
te. sazine is now in its 14th year, having been founded in 
il, 1901, under the name of “Insurance Engineering,” by 
oklin Webster, president of the Insurance Press. For 








eral years it was devoted largely to fire prevention and 
‘proof construction, and its attention to that important 
‘ is to be continued as heretofore. 
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D. 


C.—Two sailing vessels were chartered 
by the Government, Jan. 15, to go to Philadelphia to transport 


Washington, 


coal from the Richmond Street pier. This. was done by the 
Navy Department in order to overcome the situation in the 
upper Delaware River which forbids the use of 19,000-ton 
colliers because the northern part of the channel is not deep 
enough to accommodate them. The department is determined, 
if possible, to take as much of the Pennsylvania coal as it 
can. The big colliers will therefore be sent to Hampton Roads 
and the small ones to Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Many rumors have been circulated con- 
cerning the coal deal between J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown, 
and interests supposed to represent the United States Steel 
Corporation. It is stated, however, upon good authority that 
Mr. Thompson has practically closed the deal with H. C. 
Frick and a number of his business associates for about 
60,000 acres of coal land in the Dunkard Creek Valley of 
Greene County, the price being about $300 an acre, or a total 
of $18,000,000. The report that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is the purchaser is without foundation. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The joint petition and appeal by the 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia & Reading, Central R.R. of N. J., 
Lehigh Valley, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. companies, respondents from the filing of the order of 
the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania in the Phila- 
delphia anthracite case, contains the pctition and appeal ef 
these respondents with 31 assignments of error and a number 
of exhibits of the numerous complaints with respective 
answers of the respondents and the report of the Public 
Service Commission. The assignments of error are in some 
cases similar to those filed for the companies in their separate 
petitions and appeals. 

Elkins, W. Wa.—The Davis Colliery Co. and the Junior 
Mercantile Co. recently moved into their new office and store 
building at Bower, W. Va. This structure replaces the one 
destroyed by fire Mar. 16, 1914, and is of absolutely fireproof 
construction; the walls being of brick, floors, roof and stair- 
ways of concrete, and the partitions of gypsum blocks. The 
basement and first floor are occupied by the Junior Mercantile 
Co., and the upper floor by the colliery company as offices, 
drafting rooms, etc. The arrangement and conveniences 
embody the latest features in buildings of this kind, and it 
is thought that this is the finest building for the purpose in 
the state. The total cost of construction was about $30,090. 


Washington, D. C.—Arguments were begun here, Jan. 15, 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission marking the 
conclusion of the investigation into the rates, practices, 
rules and regulations governing transportation of anthracite. 
Eleven of the principal coal carrying roads are involved, and 
the case is considered one of the most important before the 
Commission. One of the side issues is the interest of the hard 
coal carrying roads in the anthracite they transport. The 
investigation was begun in 1912, and the testimony fills about 
70 volumes. The Government position was stated to rest on 
the contention that the cost of transportaion, the investment 
of the roads and the disposition of their income did not 
justify the rate charged. 


Uniontown, Penn.—The First National Bank of Uniontown, 
of which J. V. Thompson is president, failed on Jan. 18. This 
bank has a capital of $100,000, deposits of approximately 
$2,600,000 and has been paying 22 per cent. annual dividends. 
In Pittsburgh coke circles, no surprise whatever was felt 
over the failure of this bank, the only surprise being that the 
trouble had not developed sooner. It is entirely a reflection 
of the overbonding of certain coke operations whereby the 
interest, sinking fund and exhaustion fund cannot possibly 
be provided from selling prices of coke as the coke market 
has been in recent years. Some of the coke interests have 
long been unable to take care of their bonds which have 
been held largely by banks. It is thought that this failure 
may precipitate other developments. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A suit recently filed in the Circuit Court 
here is creating considerable attention in coal mining circles. 
It is that of the Missouri & Illinois Coal Co. vs. Willis Coal 
& Mining Co.; contract, $60,527.26. This suit, it is understood, 
is the result of an order from the defendant to the plaintiff, 
notifying the plaintiff to cease the mining and shipping of 
coal on the order of the defendant. The coal was sold by 
the defendant to the M. & O. R.R., as company fuel. The 
mine of the plaintiff, it is understood, is located on the 
royalty right of the defendant, said right being leased to the 
plaintiff on a royalty basis. The plaintiff, then in turn, mined 
and produced the coal and sold it again to the defendant. The 
mining property in question is at Willisville, in Randolph 
County, Illinois. The general business depression is given as 
the cause of the curtailment of coal to be used for fuel 
purposes by the M. & O. 
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Gemeral Review 


A general sweeping reduction in the working schedules of 
the hard-coalers. Bituminous trade also less encouraging. 
Situation on new contracts indeterminate. Sharp break in the 
Middle Western boom. 

The extremely mild weather has brought the expected 
relapse in the anthracite market, and the collieries are all 
under heavily restricted working schedules—a most unusual 
condition at this season of the year. Prices have so far 
been fairly well maintained, but the outlook is not encourag- 
ing over the balance of the season. It is a weather market 
entirely from now on, and with only two coal-burning months 
left, consumers will restrict their orders to the minimum. 

The situation on bituminous has become equally depressed. 
The gradual improvement noted over the past several weeks, 
fell flat this week, and the movement was confined almost 
entirely to old orders. Some increase in the demand offshore 
has toned up the market slightly, but ocean freights are so 
erratic and uncertain that little business can be negotiated 
in this direction. The higher grades are possibly somewhat 
steadier, but the general situation cannot be regarded as 
other than most disappointing. 

Increased interest is noted in contracts as the season ad- 
vances. So far there has been no definite developments, and 
the situation is decidedly mixed. Operators are reluctant to 
start negotiations at a time when the market is so demoral- 
ized, while consumers on the other hand feel that there are 
strong possibilities of obtaining concessions on last year 
figures. The situation will probably not be straightened out 
for several weeks, and in the meantime both consumers and 
producers are following the trend of conditions keenly. 

While the Pittsburgh market is apparently holding its 
own, the gradual improvement of the past several weeks has 
ceased, for the time being, at least. Mines working on rail- 
road business seem to be the best fixed. Prices are generally 
irregular, and there are no immediate indications of any 
improvement. The Ohio market has also slowed up, due 
apparently to the mild weather, but there is still a fair 
amount of business being done as compared with that of 
several weeks ago. The industrial depression continues the 
predominating factor in the situation; manufactures are only 
buying for their immediate requirements which, in most cases, 
are substantially below normal. 

Southern consumers appear to be satisfied that they have 
sufficient stocks to carry them through the balance of the 
winter, and buying is at a minimum. Operators are at the 
moment chiefly concerned with the opening of summer 
business. 

Even the Middlewestern market, where the outlook has 
been particularly encouraging, has suffered a sharp reversal. 
The long stretch of mild weather has caused the demand to 
practically disappear at some points, and the trade is entirely 
lacking in the vigor that marked the closing days of Decem- 
ber. There was apparently considerable stocking against a 
possible curtailment over the holiday period, and a reaction 
has set in which has been further aggravated by the summer- 
like weather. The decline is apparent in all parts of the 
Middle West, and a general slump is to be expected unless 
there is a return of the cold weather. 





ATLANTIC SEABOARD 








BOSTON 


Rather more interest in season contracts; $2.85 f.o.b. Hamp- 
ton Roads understood to be the basis. Spot market still very 
slow, but high ocean freights a factor in the outlook. George’s 
Creek prices the same as last year. Water freights stiffen. 
Anthracite demand sluggish again. 

Bituminous—A moderate inquiry for season prices has de- 
veloped during the week but so far there has been nothing 
really significant. It is understood that $2.85 f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads will be the price aimed at by the various interests but 
it is altogether too early to make forecasts. A mild January 
is not favorable to firm prices. The current demand is mean- 
while as slow as has lately been the rule. Except as inter- 
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ruptions to shipping have temporarily cut down receipts there 
is only a light inquiry at the distributing points for inland 
supplies. On car prices continue more uniform. 

Dumpings on a larger scale for shipment off-shore has 
given a better tone to the market on Pocahontas and New 
River and the agencies are encouraged to hope for better 
things a month or two hence. Such prospects, however, have 
little effect on current prices; $2.70 is still about the average 
figure, all grades considered, and shippers are actively seek- 
ing orders. There is a shortage of bottoms, another obstacle 
to the interests wanting to place coal. 

Seven collieries ordinarily faring between Chesapeake Bay 
and Boston have been chartered off-shore and there is hardly 
enough sail and barge tonnage to replace them, or would 
not be if business were normal. Each of the larger steamers 
carries about 30,000 tons per month and it takes a number 
of schooners to freight that amount of coal in the same pe- 
riod. This condition and the thick stormy weather have 
seriously interfered with the prompt release of cars at the 
Virginia terminals. 

A few more weeks will clear up the situation so that some 
line can be had on the new season’s trade. The curtailment 
in mining will probably be adhered to for a time at least; 
then conditions will dictate some sort of policy and the usual 
scramble for busines will begin. 

The Georges Creek shippers have announced that season 
prices will be the same as last year. They are still in arrears 
on current orders, but a fortnight of clear weather will 
straighten them out. 

Pennsylvania interests are following the market very 
closely in the hope of finding conditions more favorable for 
their output. There is almost no spot business on the Penn- 
sylvania grades and bargains can be had at all the shipping 
piers. 

Water Freights have stiffened materially the past ten days. 
Not only has the weather shortened up the supply of tonnage, 
but an increasing number of colliers are being chartered off- 
shore. Even schooners of 3500 tons capacity have been chart- 
ered to take cotton to points like Genoa on terms that seem 
very remunerative to the carrier; $5000 per month and $8@9 a 
ton have been mentioned as going rates. It is not surprising 
that large vessels, Hampton Roads to Boston can now com- 
mand 85c. as a minimum. 

Anthracite—-The mild weather has put the hard-coal trade 
back into almost a midsummer demand. Several of the col- 
lieries have closed down for a week at a time because of the 
coal accumulated at the loading piers. 

Wholesale prices on bituminous are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 

LS CTS | ene $0.90@1.50 $1.15@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
Now. York*®.......... 2.45@3.05 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
PROMISE ccc cit atacweens: aaaivecateeen 2.85@2.95 
MERINO LONMIRQRUST 52s caiacssecsceies. «| Tecaleigiacersene sec Gevensuscery sustelers $2.60@2.75 
EO) eC, | MR ae SO mE et ee ra Rd eee EUS TO la eee a 3.68@3.78 
ENO VAGUMOD Es 05/555" -caivcesicis sites Ceuta veka:  Sealamicleweree 3.63@3.73 


* T’.o.b. tOn cars. 
NEW YORK 


Bituminous situation more discouraging. Interest centers 
on new contracts. Exceptionally mild weather causes a gen- 
eral slump in anthracite and operations are heavily curtailed. 

Bituminous—It is difficult to see anything of an encourag- 
ing nature in the local bituminous situation. The past few 
weeks have witnessed a progressive, though very slow, broad- 
ening of the market, but this has apparently come to a 
complete standstill the current week. Probably this was 
more or less directly due to the almost summerlike weather, 
but whatever the cause it is evident that there was a complete 
cessation in new orders. 

Bunkering contracts, most of which expire on the first 
of the year, have been mostly renewed on the same basis as 
last year. On other contracts, which are now beginning to 
come up, there is little heard as yet. Both operators and 
consumers appear mutually reluctant to close; the former 
because of the difficulty in negotiating a satisfactory deal 
when the market is so weak, and the latter because of the 
exceedingly low prices which have ruled continually over 
the past year. It is still felt in all quarters that last year’s 
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figures will be generally obtained on the new contracts, the 
exceptions being those on which operators succeeded in forc- 
ing prices unwarrantably high last year. 

The New York market is quotable on the same basis as 
follows: West Virginia steam, $2.35(W2.55; fair grades, Penn- 
sylvania, $2.55@2.65; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70 @2.80; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 

Anthracite—A somewhat protracted period of springlike 
weather has created havoc with the anthracite trade as 
evidenced by the strict curtailment generally observed in 
all directions. The Reading and Susquehanna companies cut 
their operations 50% last week, and the Lehigh Valley made 
a similar reduction the current week. The market is exceed- 
ingly flat and it is commonly said that the independents are 
producing sufficient coal to meet ail the current demand. 

On the domestic sizes, egg coal is in the best demand, though 
the call for chestnut is fairly good; a few individuals, how- 
ever, are Offering chestnut at the same price as stove coal 
in order to avoid demurrage charges. 

There is a large supply of pea coal in all directions, but 
prices are holding relatively firm, the maximum concession 
being oniy about 10c. per ton. There is a slight shortage 
of high grade buckwheat No. 1 but a continuance of the mild 
weather will soon relieve this. Rice is the hardest of ail 
sizes to move, particularly the lower grade qualities. Good 
grade barleys are doing well, but the off qualities are weak. 

A continuance of the exceedingly mild temperatures will 
soon be reflected throughout the anthracite industry from 
the smallest dealer to the largest producer. Such heavy 
overstocks are accumulating in all directions that some drastic 
move will have to be undertaken. The New York hard-coal 
market is now quotable on the following basis: 





——— Upper Ports — ——— Lower Ports ——— 































































































































































































Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken.................. $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
ges Sos ee 5.35 5.10@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 
Bhaveiccis toc ait aie 5.35 5.20@5.35 5 30 5.15@5.30 
Mi estritecss.-ccecese boos 5.60 5.45@5.60 5.55 5.30@5.55 
Raita ek een na 3.55 3.45@3.55 3.50 3.35@3.50 
Buckwheat...........00. 2.80 2.70@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
A eee 2.30 2.25@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.80@2.25 
Berna pre cs creer 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.75 1.35@1.75 
80 Dotted line indicates normal femperature curve 
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BUFFALO 


Bituminous improving very slowly and shippers are be- 
coming impatient. Mines still running about half time. An- 
thracite quiet; sales appear to be slacking off because of 
early activity. 

Bituminous—The improvement anticipated some weeks ago 
has failed to appear as yet; in fact a good many shippers are 
of the opinion that the demand is not as good as it was, due 
mostly to the mild weather. There is some resumption of 
business, but it is by no means general and will have to be 
much larger to make up for falling off last autumn. Buffalo 
shippers who are in touch with Pittsburgh find that there is 
doubt as to the propriety of making a Buffalo base price in 
the spring, as has been done in former years by one of the 
leading companies there. The future of the trade is more un- 
certain and the price will have to be made lower, which is 
anything but desirable. 

The bituminous mines in the Allegheny Valley are running 
about half time and though the supply of slack is very light 
iis is due to the fact that the sale for three-quarter is not 

-e. Shippers say that in spite of the stiffer price for slack 

vy are obliged to be careful about handling it. The railroads 

buying a little more actively, but they have not yet shown 
inh disposition to stock up though mines wit’: good rail 
o! ors appear to be better off than the average. There is no 
Ni srial change of prices in the bituminous trade. Quotations 
al till on the basis of $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for 
thy >-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack. Alle- 
Sheay Valley prices rule 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 

‘athracite—The quiet condition of the trade continues 
ther zh shippers do not feel like complaining. The report 


th here is likely to be a shortage at Upper-Lake ports be- 
If coal runs short 


fo pring is not seriously considered here. 
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there the Eastern shipper will be greatly surprised, though it 
is fairly certain that much less will be left over than last 
spring. 

One company 
about 100,000 tons afloat at present. More tonnage is in demand, 


is loading coal into Lake vessels, having 
but it is difficult to get. Sales of grain for export have been 
more active lately, so that tonnage should be plentiful soon. 

The city anthracite trade is fairly good. Some competition 
is developing on the part of the sellers of independent an- 
thracite, the circular price being cut slightly now. The scarc- 
ity now centers on egg, which was lately very plentiful. 


TORONTO, CAN. 

Weather mild and the market very quiet. 

Trade is steady, but quiet for the season which since the 
New Year has been generally mild. Dealers are generally 
carrying large stocks and only light shipments are coming 
forward. Prices remain unchanged as follows: Retail, 
anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75. 
Bituminous, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; 
cannel, $7.50. Wholesale f.o.b. cars, three-quarter lump, $3.78, 
screenings, $2.79. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite continues listless. Operations still on reduced 
basis. Bituminous shows improvement in spots, but the gen- 
eral condition remains about the same. 

Anthracite—Outside of the call for buckwheat, which is 
fairly strong, there is no short size in the market. Just at 
the present time, the call for buckwheat is in excess of the 
output, under the restricted mining, and it is understood 
that active reloading of this size is taking place at the 
storage yards of the large companies. Chestnut is probably 
the next size showing the most active call. The restricted 
output of stove and egg is being absorbed, but the most 
strenuous ‘efforts are necessary to place it. Outside of the 
gas companies, the market is requiring very little broken 
coal, and at many operations this size is being reduced. 

The Tidewater market still manifests weakness, the New 
England trade being weil supplied with coal. Low tempera- 
tures may create a demand, which will enable the operators 
to work full time, but the outlook is not encouraging now. 
Prices are well maintained, despite the dull market, although 
it is understood that concessions on ail sizes are being made 
by the individuals, in order to find a prompt disposal of their 


product. 
Prices at Tidewater rule about as follows: 
Circular Individuals 
POI dacidee ene conn nce caccnesuseees $4.75 $4.50 
Ds cose ec waa cede we wiedeneneHKes ores 5.00 4.80@4.90 
DN ate eee Ci edo eae ee ee eusewes 5.00 5.00 
GIBMETHRRT? ae la1S eo ae Bera wae toms §.25 4.90@5.00 


Bituminous—While the general situation shows little or 
no improvement, better conditions are commencing to appear 
in certain coals. This is especially true of the Georges 
Creek; in fact, the demand on the line is interfering with 
their Tidewater obligations, and considerable delay is ex- 
perienced in gathering a cargo together. Other coals reflect 
this improved condition, but not to an appreciable extent. 
Good fuels are quoted at $1.35 at the mines, with the medium 
grades 25 to 30c. less. 


BALTIMORE 


Warm weather depressing the trade. Prices weaker, es- 
pecially on slack. Railroad movement improves. 

The coal trade is being affected adversely by the warmer 
weather. The temperatures throughout the East and Middle 
West have been considerably above normal. A drop in the de- 
mand Westward is noted and attributed largely to this cause. 
In the local territory the hard-coal trade has also suffered 
largely from the higher temperatures. Smaller sizes, which 
have been a feature of the recent activity, were much weaker. 

In bituminous the price list was not as strong, although 
there was no great amount of spot business done. Slack sold 
in several cases around 60c., which was about ten to fifteen 
cents off some sales a week or ten days ago. In the Fairmont 
district three-quarter sold at 85c., and run-of-mine at about 
75¢e. West Virginia steam coals sold at from 80 to 85 cents. 

The Pennsylvania situation was somewhat better. Somer- 
set best grades brought $1.25 in limited quantities, with from 
poor to medium 95c. to $1.10. The Clearfield situation was 
about the same. 

The various coal agencies here are busier figuring on the 
approaching contract period than on immediate business. A 
number of cars of sample coal are now being shipped. The 
consumers are rather slow in coming in for contracts, and the 
trade is showing no tendency to sacrifice, as all feel that 
better industrial times are coming that will boom the coal 
business and set a much higher standard of prices. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 

Accumulation of coal somewhat reduced. Prices unchanged. 
Indications point to a heavy January tonnage. 

Dumpings at Hampton Roads for the week have been about 
fair. In addition to coastwise and foreign shipments, the 
government has also been taking some coal, mostly barges 
for loading into vessels of the fleet now in Hampton Roads. 
The coastwise movement has been mostly to Boston with other 
large cargoes to Providence, Portland, Lynn and Savannah. 
Export cargoes have gone to Havana, Iquique, Para, and Bar- 
badoes. Small cargoes are still moving to the foreign trade 
in schooners. Taking the month’s movement thus far there 
is a decided improvement shown over the December dumpings 
and the outlook for a large tonnage is fair. 

Prices on the various grades remain unchanged. The de- 
mand has not been heavy, and so far as can be ascertained 
practically all of the coal moving has been contract busi- 
ness. 

Steamer clearances for the week ending Jan. 10, were as 
follows: 


Vessel Destination Vessel Destination 
Isle of Jura? Havana Denis! Para, Brazil 
Chincha? Iquique, Chile Korsfjord? Barbadoes 
*Sallie C. Marvil? Hamilton, Ber- 
muda 
1 Loaded at Newport News. ? Loaded at Norfolk. *Schooner. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Nationality From To Tons Rate 


American Atlantic Range San Francisco 
San Diegot 


Vessel 


(Grace boat) 
4000* $6.50 
565 


Allanwilde Baltimore Martinique 

Bertha L. Downes Baltimore Martinique 606 
Dustin G. Cressy Baltimore Mayport 726 
Ruth E. Merrill Baltimore Boston** 2309 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
* To 5000 tons d.w. t+ or Puget Sound, $7. ** or Portland. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Conflicting rates on charters U. S. to the Plate with Cardiff 
demanding substantially higher figures than are obtainable 
locally. Freights generally continue at prohibitive levels. 

During the past week a British steamer locally controlled 
of about 6000 tons capacity, early February loading, was offered 
firm at $7.20 to the Plate and a neutral steamer about 5000 
tons capacity, late January loading, was asking for an offer 
of $7.20 for the same voyage. But the coal interests claim 
that American coals cannot be sold in the Plate in competition 
with Cardiff, on a basis of $7.20 freight. Numerous cables 
were received from the other side, stating that $8.40 and later 
$9 was offered from United States to the Plate, and last Sat- 
urday the British steamer “Induna,” about 6000 tons capacity, 
was closed in London, from Baltimore to the Plate at $9.30. 

On American orders shippers can arrange charters on much 
better terms here than in London. Various owners are now 
asking the same rate that the “Induna” secured. 

Freights to other destinations are unchanged and the mar- 
ket is quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
Havana..... eer oe $2.00 Guantanamo............ $2.50@2.75 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 2.50 DPOINGIONB cccccicccccce:s OO 
Ene nee eee 2.50 SE eee se 2.40@2.50 
Port of Spain, Trinidad.. 2.75@3.00 Vera Cruz.............. 2.50 
RG So sic'sa ewe ans 2.50@3.00 Tampico............... 2.50 
oe 6 Oe eee .50 | eae 9.60 
Ll eer 2.75@3.00 Montevideo, Buenos 
SS a eine ie 2. Aires or La Plata...... &.40@9.30 
Curacao Geucedakuavaseee 2.25@2.50 Mediterranean....... .. 9.60 
RRM C5 os iotsn ce. aine 2.50@2.75 Valparaiso............. 4.80@6.00 


*Small boats to Kingston $2.50@2.75. 
Ww. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Rates noted in bold face type are only approximate. 





OHIO VALLEY 











PITTSBURGH 

Market shows no further improvement, but is holding its 
own, with mines operating at slightly over 50% of capacity. 
Prices unchanged. 

The market has experienced no further improvement, but 
is about holding the gain recently made. The weather has 
been exceptionally mild and retail demand has not developed 
further, while the industrial improvement that seemed to 


be in full swing two or three weeks ago has not gained any 
additional ground. The steel mills are consuming from one- 
fourth to one-third more coal than in December but do not 
seem to expect any further increase within a week or two, 
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the steel market having been relatively quiet in the past 
fortnight. 

Prices continue to be rather irregular, but are better 
maintained than a month ago, and the whole feeling in the 
trade continues to be one of much higher hopes than were 
entertained until very recently. The general market, subject 
to some cutting, stands about as follows: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut 
and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.10; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., $1.25; 
1%-in., $1.35, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. Mining 
operations in the district as a whole are averaging somewhat 


over 50% of capacity. 
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TOLEDO 

Steam trade better but the market continues a weather 
proposition. 

The extremely soft weather of the past week has been bad 
for the trade generally. While there has been no change in 
prices for mine shipments, those caught with coal on track 
have been compeiled to sell at a sacrifice. Some cold weather, 
however, would make the market active. There has been some 
improvement in the steam trade during the past week, owing 
to the fact that many of the factories which were closed down 
for inventories during the holidays have resumed operations. 


COLUMBUS 


Warmer weather has caused a slight lull in domestic de- 


mand. Steam business still slow. The small sizes in good 


demand. 

A slight weakness in domestic trade is noted, due to 
warmer weather. The market is purely and simply a weather 
proposition from this time on and the tone is still satisfactory 
as yet. 

Dealers are not increasing their stocks, believing that ship- 
ments can be obtained promptly when the trade is brisker. 
Stocks are larger than at the first of the year, when in- 
ventories were completed. Trade is coming in fairly steady, 
but orders generally are small. Retail business is still on a 
good basis with prices ruling firm at the levels which have 
prevailed for some time. Pocahontas and West Virginia coals 
are in good demand but there is also a good movement of 
Hocking and Pomeroy varieties. 

Production has shown a slight decrease because of the 
lull in domestic trade. Hocking Valley is reported as pro- 
ducing 65% of the usual tonnage and Jackson, Cambridge, 
Crooksville and Massillon are outputting about the same 
amount. In the Pomeroy Bend field the production is esti- 
mated at 85% of the average. 

Steam business is still slow and there are no immediate in- 
dications of an improvement. Railroads are taking a little 
more fuel for train movement but other lines are not increas- 
ing their requisitions. Manufacturing is still at a low ebb 
and collections are bad all along the line. The small sizes are 
selling well, with nut, pea and slack quoted around 65 and 
70c. and coarse slack about 10c. less. 

There is a good steady demand for anthracite with prices 
ruling firm. Retail figures are: Chestnut, $8.25; egg, $8 and 
grate, $7.75. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 
Rescreened lump............-. $1.50 So 0 0——C—C RS ww 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.45 1.50 $1.45 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.35 1.40 1.35 
NN arch <4 a SS AIS eo IE OY 1.15 1.25 1.15 
NNER cos 5 oy ahisie a 68.4 06 59 9:801 2 1.10 1.15 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.70 0.75 0.65 
A ee eee 6.60 0.65 0.55 


CLEVELAND 
is plentiful. Brokers are refusing to 
Prices range lower on a dull 


Consignment coal 
receive some that is offered. 
market. 

Fairmount and Richland No. 8 are so freely offered that the 
coarse-coal market is very low. Fairmount 1% in. is being 
sold at $1.75 and West Virginia No. 8 three-quarter at the 
same price. These coals are on consignment and are dif- 
ficult to move because of the small demand. 

Fine coal on track here is selling at $1.60 to $1.70; Ohio 
fuels are bringing the lower figure and high-grade Fairmount 
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is moving at the higher price. Brokers could have more coal 
on consignment, but there is some on demurrage that was 
brought in on consignment and they are afraid to touch it. 

Although 200 tons a day are being mined in Ohio No. 8 
mines, it is not reaching the open market. Railroads are tak- 
ing the bulk of it and contracts would cover a good deal more 
than is being produced. The retail trade is dull because of 
the warm weather. Prices for shipment are higher than in 
the spot market and this is keeping Pennsylvania coals out. 
The prices for shipment are off about 5c. a ton as compared 
with a few weeks ago. There were 600 cars of coal on track 
the first of the week. 

Shipment quotations are as follows: 


Pocahon- Youghio- Fair- W. Va. 

tas gheny Bergholz mount No: 8 

ANIM sie s-s 220-086 Sorte ee eee nae eee 
Lump, 6 in J Scawknee:  anqare ts San see) - eeu 
PUR UR ecccacc: Gennes x apaes 2.20 A ree 
DUM PE ccncccs ode 6 S55 Sees aces sya 
BIG ecsces sates 2.25 2:10 1.90 $2.05 
) arene TO. -aktcan “aieetee » -hawaeoar (= eamees 
MOO cenciccns <oleca osxeares PO feta aatens 
CE a 2.60 2.15 1.90 1.85 1.95 
INGE cacao Soeneds 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.75 

CINCINNATI 


A fair tonnage is moving but there is little activity on 
new business. Mild weather and industrial inactivity are 
adversely affecting the market. 


The business of the past week was considered satisfactory, 
though it was decidedly below expectations. Deliveries on 
contracts were fairly good, there being a better call for the 
steam grades than for some time. This was largely due to a 
better feeling in the iron trade, and to increased activity in 
coke. However, it remains true that the industrial depres- 
sion continues, as far as the large manufacturers are con- 
cerned. They are only buying for current consumption, which 
is much below normal. 

Mild weather has hurt the domestic market, and retailers 
are buying only as their stocks become exhausted. For the 
most part this enables them to keep up with the demands 
of their customers, and only a real cold snap, with a rush 
of domestic orders will stimulate the domestic business. 





COKE 











CONNELLSVILLE 


First National Bank of Uniontown, the coke bank, closed, 
and J. V. Thompson properties go into a receivership. Coke 
market quiet with quotations unchanged. Production and 
shipments slightly larger. 

A great event in the coke trade, by no means unexpected, 
has occurred. At the beginning of the week the First National 
Bank of Uniontown was closed by the banking authorities and 
this was followed by the appointing of a receivership for the 
J. V. Thompson coal properties. For years it has been known 
that various coke interests were unable to meet their full 
fixed charges, involving banks that were carrying their bonds, 
while Josiah V. Thompson, who controlled the First National 
Bank of Uniontown has been a heavy buyer and a relatively 
light seller of coking coal acreage, particularly in Greene 
County, comprising the extension across the Monongahela 
River of the regular Connellsville coking coal seam. In coke 
circles the impression is that the closing of the one bank in 
Uniontown is merely the beginning of a general adjustment, 
which had really been expected before this. While the de- 
pression in the iron industry may be given in some quarters as 
the cause of the present financial involvment, a long range 
view indicates that the real difficulty is that the Uniontown 
interests did not allow, in their plans for the future, for the 
great development in byproduct coking that has been taking 
place, and which enables the steel industry to use other coal, 
rather than pay relatively high prices for the best, or what 
may possibly be the only suitable coal if the old beehive prac- 
tice is followed. 

The coke market has been very quiet, with occasional sales 
of prompt coke but no contracting. Prices remain quotable as 
follows: Prompt furnace, $1.60; contract furnace, $1.75; 
prompt foundry, $2@2.20; contract foundry, $2.15@2.25, per 
net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
‘ower Connellsville region in the week ended Jan. 9 at 206,- 
502 tons, an increase of 4105 tons, and shipments at 216,888 
‘ons, an increase of 15,176 tons. 

Buffalo—The demand for coke is about what it was and all 
efforts of the shippers to make the trade do anything better 
ave not succeeded. They undertook to advance their pricés, 
cut the consumer failed to respond, so that there was nothing 
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to do but to continue selling at the old price, which was on 
the basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, with 


$3.30 for stock coke. Consumers of coke are very particu-' 
lar, so that coal dealers do not like to handle it. For some 
reason the Buffalo gas light company has put the price of its 
gas coke up from $5.40 to $6. 


Columbus—Coke is in fair demand at prices unchanged 
from December quotations. 


Chicago—Domestic sizes are firm but the demand is les- 
sened. Quite a number of shipments of coke have been on 
hand this week drawing demurrage. Prices for furnace and 
foundry coke have declined about 10c. per ton, and are as 
follows: Byproduct, $4.60@4.75; Connellsville, $4.60@4.80; 
Wise County 72-hr. (select), $4.60@4.75; gas coke, $4.10@4.25. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Operations increased slightly. London market strong with 
a tendency to advance. Local buying still restricted. 


Pittsburgh advices give a more favorable aspect to the 
steel trade. Mill operations in the district are now stated to 
be at 50 to 55% of capacity, which shows a considerable gain 
in the rate of production as compared with the preceding 
week. 

Most interesting news has just been cabled to us by our 
London correspondent. He states that the British iron mar- 
ket is excited, with pig-iron prices rapidly rising. The mak- 
ers of pig iron, especially producers of hematite or bessemer 
iron, are now being obliged to pay $3.65 per ton for freight 
on ore from Spanish ports to Middlesbrough. Other branches 
of the iron trade are finding their costs advancing because of 
scarcity of labor, and are raising prices. 

Our home markets show no great increase in buying. The 
railroads are quite freely placing orders for such track ma- 
terial as spikes, bolts and angle bars, but are not ordering 
large quantities of rails. Conspicuous among pending business 
for track material is that of the New York Central, which is 
inquiring for 30,000 kegs of spikes and bolts. It is reported 
that the Southern Pacific has bought 30,000 tons of rails; the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad has bought 5000 tons from the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and the United States Steel Products Co. 
has booked orders from South America for 13,000 tons. The 
Baltimore & Ohio is inquiring for 25,000 tons and the Hock- 
ing Valley 4000 tons. The New Haven’s contract for 18,000 
tons of rails has been practically awarded, 16,000 tons being 
divided between the Pennsylvania and Bethlehem Steel com- 
panies, the remainder going to the Lackawanna Steel Co. In 
connection with railroad business it is interesting to note that 
the Pullman Co. has an inquiry out for 15,000 passenger car- 
wheels.—“‘The Iron Age.” 





SOUTHERN 











LOUISVILLE 
Stocks plentiful and operators are now chiefly concerned 
over the summer opening. 


Retailers apparently have sufficient stocks to last until 
spring and the operators of Kentucky are now concerning 
themselves chiefly with prospects for the spring and early 
summer. Inasmuch as the retailers could have bought their 
coal at practically summer prices almost any time this 
winter, the operators are uneasy as to whether they will 
stock up in the spring as usual. If the retailers do not stock 
in the spring the operators will find it difficult to get out the 
required steam coal on anything like a profitable basis. 
Steam fuels are in improved demand with industrial activity 
in the Southern sections steadily increasing. Though the 
export business has not as yet had any marked effect on the 
Kentucky market some relief is expected in this direction. 
With the improvement in general conditions, collections have 
become better. Prices, still on the summer basis, range 
around $1.25 to $1.85 for block or lump according to grade 
and to the section of the state in which mined, while nut 
and slack range from 70c. down, all prices f.o.b. mines. 


Dotted line indicates rormal temperature curve 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 








CHICAGO 
Milder weather weakens situation and market is spotty. 
Sereenings not so strong. Anthracite trade good. 


A week of milder weather has curtailed the demand, and 
the general situation is not so satisfactory. Small-lot buying 
now predominates and the vigor of the closing days of De- 
cember is lacking. There has been reduced running time at 
the Illinois and Indiana mines with less production, and ob- 
servers note a decreased tonnage as compared with previous 
seasons. The heavy accumulation of screenings prior to the 
holidays in anticipation of a shutdown at the mines had a 
bullish tendency, and the market is now feeling the reaction 
with the result that screenings are softening somewhat, al- 
though there is no extreme weakening tendency. Conditions 
seem to be less unsettled for Indiana coals than for the Illinois 
product. 

The anthracite trade is in a healthy condition; the de- 
mand for chestnut is brisk, while egg and stove are being ab- 
sorbed about as fast as received. There is an influx of con- 
siderable low-price anthracite from independent operators into 
the Western territory. Some of the docks are also making 
special prices but there is no decided tendency in this di- 
rection. 

Franklin, Williamson and Saline County coals have been 
greatly influenced by the weather, and very few of the oper- 
ators have been able to secure the recently established $2 
price for domestic lump. 

The production of Indiana coals has been reduced, but the 
demand has fallen off even faster though prices are relatively 
firm. There has been a loss of 5c. to 10c. per ton in the price 
of screenings. 

Less domestic coal has been demanded from the Springfield 
District, and screenings are not so strong. The adverse 
weather has affected the situation here particularly. 

Eastern Kentucky coal seems to have a broader market. 
Circular prices for lump in several cases have been reduced 
15c. per ton, but there is little of this spot coal in Chicago. 

A few Hocking shipments have been sacrificed the past 
week to prevent accrual of demurrage, but prices are reason- 


ably firm. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 

Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump.. . $1.50@2.00 $1.50 $1. mer. 75 $1.50@1.65 $1. es 00 
4-in. lump.. soue pete 
Steam lump on 1.15 ay 15@1. 20 
2}-ir. lump. F eee 1.50@1.60 
1}-in. —e- ‘i eee 1.35@1.50 
Mine-run. 1.25 1.10 pee 1.10 
Egg. 50@1.75 ee 1.40@1.50 St 
No. 1washed ae panes re 1.60@1.75 
No.2washed tees 1.60@1.75 
6x3-in. egg. 1.40@1.50 aes 1.50@1.75 
oC eee 1.35 1.25 sere 
No. 1 nut.. 1.75 ahon peneeee 
No. 2nut.. 1.50@1.60 nh ewe aay 
Screenings... 0.70@0.80 0. 70@0. 75 0.70@0.75 0.70@0.75 
N. Riv. & 
Harrisburg E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 

Lump.. $1. — 75 $1. aia 90 Pais ren 
1}-in. lump. ; mas ee $1.50@1.60 
Lump & egg $2.00@2.25 $2.25 ne 
Mine-run... 1.20 5@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 
Egg........ 1.50@1.75 1.50@1. 75 ee ee ae 
No. l nut.. 1.50@1.75 
No. 2 nut.. 1.30@1.60 
Screenings.. 0.70@0.75 ate ee 

Greene County 5-in. lump, $1.5 50@1.65; 3-in. lump, $1.30@ 
1.40; 5-in. egg, $1.25@1.35; 3-in. ege, $1.30; mine-run, $1.10; 
screenings, 0.70@0.85 cents. 

ST. LOUIS 


Continued warm weather causes a sharp break in the mar- 
ket. Prices have receded all along the line and the situation 
is notably weaker with operations again heavily restricted. 


The past week has been a most distressing one to the local 
coal trade. Summer weather has prevailed now for ten days or 
two weeks, and the demand has practically disappeared even 
on the steam grades. Everything seemed to go down together; 
screenings which should be in good demand are almost a drug 
on the market in some quarters. There has been some little 
demand for the country trade, but this has been well taken 
care of, and the mines have already curtailed their output in 
many instances. 

In the Williamson-Franklin County field the operators have 
made a heroic but futile effort to keep market prices up. The 
washed market for No. 1 size is in fair condition, but the 
other grades are dragging, with the exception of No. 4. In the 


Standard district, 2-in. lump is selling for as low as 85c., while 
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screenings are going at anywhere from 45 to 50c. If warm 
weather continues, screenings will decline in price, as there is 
absolutely no demand at all for domestic coal. The situation 
is relieved some by two or three large railroad orders, which 
were placed the latter part of December for shipment during 
January. These orders are being filled to the maximum. 

There is practically no anthracite moving in, very little if 
any smokeless, and the local coke situation is anything but 
encouraging. 

The prevailing circular is: 





Williamson 
anc Big Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy ard Sparta 
TET OC: a es ee is $0.90@1.00$1.05@1.10 
PeTNASUUINND cao weg 04 eystaw S odie vet Mam “i 2. sotepeatertecs 
Gin. lump... ...<2 $1.40@1.60 rae 1. 10@1. 20: 1. ae 25 
Lump and egg.... 1.85@2.15 $2.00 
Dies 4 Tub... cece: 1.25@1.40 ee 0. 90@0. OB :sarstacster eas 
Screenings........ 0.50@0.55 0.55@0.65 0.55@0.60 
Mine-run......... 0.95@1.05 CO: SSGO8O -ivinkiccs 
No. 1 washed nut. 1.65@1.75 See sah abereher eves 
No; 2 washed nut. 1:30@i.40 .... j  scue § see<  deeleses 
DO: BS WARNOG MT. SGAODE2D tcc aaiSSaw (iC wa =n 
No: a-washemimnt:s ola sO:  sescs costnewep --Sislacs «Speen otaats 
No: S:washed nut. OCS0@0'S3 cs. aoe C(t ww Swe 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Milder weather and demand lighter, especially for domestie 
lump. Secreeningss also affected and prices shaded 10¢e. a ton. 
Industrial situation puzzling Mine operations slowing up. 


With milder weather, the consumption of domestic coal 
fell off, making operations less active at the mines. The 
price of slack, the strength of which has been a feature for 
several weeks, also decreased about 10c. a ton. 

The industrial situation is puzzling; there are indications 
that it is improving, yet the improvement is so slow and 
gradual that it scarcely is reflected in a larger demand for 
coal. Until the return of milder weather there was a good 
business at fair prices, though not quite up to the average 
for the season. Some of the retail dealers here claim they 
have not had a better trade in a similar period in recent 
years. 


KANSAS CITY 

The coal market is slightly stronger; retailers are taking 
on some stock, but prices are unchanged. 

The market conditions in Kansas City have shown but 
little change. The weather continues mild, but the stocks of 
the retailers are beginning to run low. The possibility of an 
increase in prices during the winter is dwindling and noth- 
ing short of a famine will bring this about. There are prac- 
tically no large contracts being let. The continued low price 
of oil, and the uncertainty of that fuel market, keeps the 
buyers in a very uncertain frame of mind. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 











IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of imports 
and exports of the United States for November, 1913-14, and 
for the eleven months ending November, 1912-13-14, in long 

















tons: . 
—_———-11 Months November—— 
Imports from: 1912 1913 1914 1913 1914 
United Kingdom 6,294 5,329 16,429 70 7,757 
Canada........ 1,294,416 979,980 937,833 82,491 97,386 
Japan.. 25,663 99,437 55,939 10,322 5,840 
Australia and 
Tasmania. . 151,928 160,754 194,827 19,176 7,490 
Other countries 2,202 3,296 21253 pepenetatn 200 
ccc) ee 1,480,503 1,248,796 1,207,281 112,059 118,673 
Exports: 
Anthracite 
— Ot Pannen 3,337,180 3,863,911 3,585,425 323,575 233,856 
MAUR corss eos ge. Lak eicieata. quate eae: x Gi cocnamcawe pacman 
Other countries 67,778 64,084 60,346 6,077 5,430 
Oba ais <6: 5. 3,404,958 3,927,995 3,645,777 329,652 239,286 
Bituminous 
ACARBOR 6 6c. 605% 9,838,701 12, — 300 = 8,742,124 1,086,831 520,657 
Panama......<. 423,327 551 251,798 871 1,961 
Mexico 269,007 439497 324,536 22,165 35,277 
Cuba. . 1,033,220 1,200,958 1,012,092 89,385 103,768 
West Indie 602,406 548,454 524,004 24,194 13,869 
PRUMOUUANN Es o.55075- es erearte ns 70,048 231,943 Alral 24,039 
MRR ce cicateisls: | Gocueeierss 250,663 260,936 9,564 25,483 
LUV TEC ae meme fe een 5,163 TOMIGS. one vases 4,266 
Other countries 1,383,092 1,140,217 1,681,783 39,944 111,284 
Total sic: 13,549,753 16,856,781 13,105,304 1,313,125 850,547 
Bunker coal.... 6,766,443 7,093,271 6,775,071 610,251 489,301 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY CO. 
Shipments over this road for November, 1914, amounted to 
281,499 tons, as compared with 341,703 the preceding month. 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information 1s 
questionable, in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available or in the last 
issue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
notices of this kind sent in. 


Contract No. 37—New York—The section of this contract 
(p. 1048, Vol. 6, and p. 149, Vol. 7) which called for furnishing 
and delivering 75 tons of coal in the Borough of Bronx, for 
which like bids were offered by the Consolidation Coal Co. 
and Olin J. Stephens, will not be awarded to either bidder. The 
action has been deferred so that the department may pur- 
chase this supply in the open market. Address Robert Adam- 
son, Fire Commissioner, Fire Department, 11th Floor, Munic- 
ipal Building, New York. 

Contract No. 43—New York—The bids on this contract (p. 
108), which provides for furnishing 48 tons of stove coal, 390 
tons of egg coal, 765 tons broken coal, 300 tons buckwheat 
coal, 15 tons of Cumberland coal, 14 tons of nut coal, for the 
Department of Rarks, were as follows: Burns Bros., $8797.97; 
Meyer-Denker & Sinram, $8904.50. Address Department of 
Parks, Municipal Building, New York. 

Contract No, 52—-Buffalo, N. ¥.—The Board of County Com- 
missioners of Erie County, N. Y., will receive sealed bids 
for the supply of coal required at the Court House for the two 
years commencing Feb. 5, 1915. Bids will be opened at 1 p.m., 
Feb. 2, 1915, and the Board reserves the privilege to reject any 


or all bids. Address J. D. Stevenson, County Clerk, Buffalo, 
N:. Ye 

Contract No. 53—Siloam Springs, Ark.—The Municipal 
Electric Light & Water Plant will soon be in the mar- 


ket for 1500 tons of coal. The business is usually let 
on competitive bids. Both mine-run and slack are required, 
the customary prices ranging about $2.70 for the former, and 
$2.25 for the latter. Address M. Halooson, Recorder, Municipal 
Electric Light & Water Plant, Siloam Springs, Ark. 

Contract No. 54—Two Rivers, Wis.—The Municipal Water 
& Light Plant at this place will soon be in the market for 
about 1600 tons of coal. Youghiogheny coal is commonly 
used, and the usual contracting figure is around $3.55 per ton. 
Address Geo. H. Wehausen, Supt., Municipal Water & Light 
Plant, Two Rivers, Wis. 

Contract No. 55—Springfield, 0l.— The Springfield Water 
Department is in the market for 10,000 tons of 1%4-in. mesh 
coal deliveries to begin on Mar. 1, and be at the rate of 150 
tons per day. Address W. J. Spaulding, Commissioner Public 
Property, Springfield, Tl. 

Contract No. 56—Milwaukee, Wis.—Sealed bids were re- 
ceived until Jan. 18, for furnishing and delivering 2000 tons of 
coal to the Menomonee special sewage pumping station. De- 
livery is to be made at the pumping works in quantities of 
not less than 200 tons per month until Oct. 31, 1915. Bond for 
$1800 or check for $900 to accompany all bids. Address Fred 
G. Simmons, Commissioner of Public Works, or Percy Braman, 
(leputy, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Contract No. 57—Warrensville, Ohio—Sealed proposals will 
he received by the city of Cleveland, Ohio, until noon, Jan. 27, 
for furnishing coal for the Correction Farm at Warrensville. 
Specifications and further information may be obtained at the 
Sificee of the Secretary to the Director of Public Welfare, Room 
299 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. A. R. Callow, Room 511, City Hall, 
Cleveland, is Commissioner of Purchases and Supplies. 

Contract No. 58—Cleveland, Ohio—Sealed proposals will be 
ceived by the city of Cleveland, Ohio, until noon, Jan. 27, for 
‘“rnishing coal for the outdoor relief. Specifications and 
‘“rther information may be obtained at the office of the Sec- 
‘rary to the Director of Public Welfare, Room 209 City Hall, 
Coveland. A. R. Callow, Room 511, City Hall, is Commissioner 
©’ Purchases and Supplies. 

Contract No. 59—Warrensville, Ohio—Sealed proposals will 
eceived by the city of Cleveland, until noon, Jan. 27, for 
‘nishing coal for the Cooley Farm, Warrensville. Specifica- 
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tions and further information may be obtained at the oftice of 
the Secretary to the Director of Public Welfare, Room 209, 
City Hall, Cleveland. A. R. Callow, Room 511, City Hall, Cleve- 
land, is Commissioner of Purchases and Supplies. 


Contract No. 60— Detroit, Mich.—The Department of Pub- 
lic Works received bids up to 10 a.m., Jan. 21, for furnishing 
its coal requirements until Jan. 31, 1916. Deliveries are to 
be made in railroad cars, wagon lots at the yards, sidings or 
barns, as directed. The bidders were required to file a certified 
check for $800 with their bid, same to be forfeited in the 
event of their failure to enter into contract with a surety 
company bond, for the full estimated amount of the contract 
within five days after the award. Address George H. Fenkell, 
Commissioner, Department of Public Works, Detroit, Mich. 





Contract No. 61—Erie, Penn.—Bids were received by the 
city council at this place, on Jan. 21, for furnishing the 
requirements at the garbage plant during the fiscal year, 
ended Dec. 31, 1915. Only the best Pittsburgh %-in. lump 
coal was considered and prices quoted were to be delivered 
f.o.b. Garbage Disposal Plant, Belle Valley, Penn., in self- 
clearing hoppers. Address Frank E. Pelow, superintendent, 
Department of Parks and Public Property. 


Contract No. 62—New York—Bids will be received by the 
President of the Borough of Queens, Long Island City, until 
11 a.m., Jan. 29, for furnishing and delivering the following: 
(1) 650 gross tons bituminous coal to the Far Rockaway dis- 
posal plant, 5th ward, Borough of Queens, deliveries to be 
made during the year 1915, and the security required will be 
30% of the amount for which the contract is awarded. (2) 
280 gross tons pea coal to the Newtown disposal plant, 2nd 
ward, Borough of Queens, with deliveries and security require- 
ments the same as above. (3) 1040 gross tons anthracite coal 
to the County and Borough Buildings in the Borough of 
Queens with requirements the same as above. (4) 280 gross 
tons bituminous coal to the Crematories of the Bureau of 
Street Cleaning at Far Rockaway and Aqueduct, Borough of 
Queens, with deliveries and security requirements the same 
as above. These contracts will be awarded at a lump or ag- 
gregate sum. Blank forms and further information may be 
obtained at the office of Maurice E. Connolly, President, Bor- 
ough Hall, Jackson and 5th St., Long Island City, New York. 


Contract No. 63 — Lorain, Ohio — The following is list of 
the bidders on this contract which provides for furnishing 
3500 tons of coal for the water works department: John 
Stack, Lorain, Ohio; The Midvale-Goshen Coal Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; The Tuscora Sand & Coal Co.; The Kendall Coal Mining 
Co.; Ohio & Michigan Coal Co.; Lagron Coal Co., Lorain, 
Ohio; Peoples Coal & Supply Co., Lorain, Ohio; The West 
Virginia & Ohio Coal & Coke Co.; Consumers Coal & Sup- 
ply Co., Lorain, Ohio; Goshen Valley Mines; Smith Coal & 
Supply Co., Lorain, Ohio; Keystone Coal & Coke Co.; Black 
Diamond Coal Co. Address, L. B. Johnston, Clerk, Board of 
Public Service, Lorain, Ohio. 

CONTRACTS LET 

Contract No. 21—Cleveland, Ohio—County Commissioners of 
Cuyahoga County awarded the Easterbook Coal Co. this con- 
tract (see pp. 892, 933, 972, Vol. 6). The contract provides for 
furnishing 2000 tons of No. 8 nut or mine-run at $2.40 de- 
livered, 100 tons of Massillon lump at $4.25, and 50 tons of an- 
thracite egg at $7.10. The company also bid $2.48 for Pitts- 
burgh nut or mine-run. Address E. G. Krause, Clerk of the 
Board of County commissioners, Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Contract No. 26—St. Louis, Mo.—The awards on this con- 
tract (pp. 972, 1009, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing 
30,000 tons of coal for delivery at various engineering depart- 
ments of the United States Army, have been made as fol- 
lows: 

BALD EAGLE MINING CO., St. Louis, Mo., 
No. 7 mine, Miller, Ill., $1.54; total, $1540. 

SOUTHERN COAL MINING CO., St. Louis, Mo., 5000 tons 
Little Oak, Shiloh, New Braden run-of-mine coal, $1.38. 

CAIRO CITY COAL CO., Cairo, Ill., 4000 tons Paradise run- 
of-mine coal, $2.25. 

MONONGAHELA RIVER CONSOLIDATED COAL & COKE 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 1500 tons, Cypress Creek, $2.52; 200 
tons, same, $2.75, delivered Rosedale, Miss., 400 tons, same, 
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1000 tons Youghiogheny 
400 tons, same, de- 


$3.93; 
$4.24; 


delivered Baton Rouge, La., 
coal, delivered Vicksburg, Miss., 
livered Natchez, Miss., $3.25. 

WEST KENTUCKY COAL CO., Sturgis, Ky., 
Treadwater coal, delivered Greenville, Miss., $3.50. 

Address B. McD. Townsend, Colonel, of Engineers, United 
States Engineer’s Office, Custom House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Contract No. 38—Hamilton, N. J 
Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing the pumping station 
of the Standard Oil Co. with 5000 tons of No. 1 buckwheat coal 
for delivery during the year 1915 in monthly proportions, has 
been awarded to the Knickerbocker Fyel Co. Address J. Ll. 
Hutchison, Coal Purchasing Agent, 26 Broadway, New York. 

Contract No. 41—New York—This contract (pp. 108, 149), 
which provides for furnishing and delivering anthracite 
broken coal to the Brooklyn Bridge, has been awarded to 
John F. Schmadeke, at $3282. Address Department of Bridges, 
Municipal Building, New York. 

Contract No. 51—Buffalo, N. Y.—The following bids were re- 
ceived by the Lighthouse Inspector, 10th District, Buffalo, for 
furnishing 200 tons of bituminous lump coal for the lighthouse 
tender “Crocus”: Bert D. Smith, Sandusky, Ohio, $2.90 
(awarded contract); Hunt & Weis, Sandusky, $3.25; Frederick 
Groch Coal Co., Sandusky, $4; C. A. Neilson Coal Co., San- 
dusky, $2.95. Address Lighthouse Inspector, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONTRACT NOTES 

It is understood that J. L. Hutchison, coal purchasing 
agent for the Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New York, 
closed a contract recently for upward of 1,000,000 tons of 
anthracite coal in steam sizes, the greater portion of the 
contract going to the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. 

In the matter of the recent large contracts entered into be- 
tween the Elkins Coal & Coke Co. and the Lehigh Coke Co., 
regarding which the daily press has had much to say recently, 
it has been ascertained that this was considerably enlarged 
upon. There was no new contract made, but simply an exten- 
sion of a contract which has already been running for three 
years for an additional three years more. 
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CONSULAR NOTES 


Reliable concerns desiring to get in communication with 
the parties mentioned in the following notes may obtain 
blank application forms from “Coal Age.” 

An American Consular Officer reports that a business man 
in southern Europe desires to import coal. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish, if possible, and the consular officer re- 
quests that his office be supplied with duplicate copies of any 
catalogs that might be forwarded to this party. 

An American Consular Officer in Europe reports the name 
and address of a firm in his district which desires to receive 
quotations on American coal c.i.f. destination for industrial 
and household purposes. 

An American Consular Officer has been advised by a busi- 
ness man in Southern Europe that he desires to communicate 
with American exporters of coal, with the view of representing 
such firms in that market. Prices are to be quoted c.i.f. desti- 
nation, and to include insurance against war risk and the 
agent’s commission. Payments are to be against documents 
presented at local banks. Correspondence, if possible, should 
be in the Italian language. References can be furnished. 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 
Railroad movement slow and deliveries 
Production reduced. 


Prices advanced. 
are uncertain and irregular. 

London, Jan. S—The London coal trade continues very 
brisk. Public prices were advanced 24c. per ton on all 
qualities from Thursday morning. Coke was advanced 48c. 
per chaldron on Tuesday last. Railway deliveries have been 
exceedingly irregular, and consequently shortage at depots 
has become serious. 

For the time being, the great difficulty now experienced 
in all districts regarding railway traffic chiefly occupies the 
attention of those connected with the coal trade. Not only 
is the scarcity of wagons most pronounced, but even when 
on the line delivery is very uncertain. The limited production 
brought about by various causes is now finding a reflex in 
prices; in several districts advances have been made, and in 
the other cases the quotations are very firmly maintained. 

The average value of coal, coke and manufactured fuel 
exported from the United Kingdom during December was 
$3.22 per ton, as compared with $3.38 in December, 1913, and 
$3.17 in December, 1912. 
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The value of exported fuel during the completed year 
was $3.27 per ton, aS compared with $3.36 and $3.05 per ton 
in the corresponding periods of 1913 and 1912 respectively.— 
“The Colliery Guardian.” 

Jan. S—Owing to tonnage scarcity the market is some- 
what easier for prompt loading while for forward shipment 


there is little doing at the present time. Quotations are 
approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... $4.92@5.04 Best Monmouthshires.... $4.26@4.32 
Best: seconds............ 4.62@j8 72 Seconds... 0... 6c. e 4.14@4.20 
POGORGE oo siosks bce ncles 4.38@4.50 Best Cardiff smalls...... 3.12@3.24 


Best dry coals.......... 4.56@4.80 Cargo smalls........... 2.52@2.76 
The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage and for cash pay- 
ment. 
Freights—The scarcity of prompt tonnage having become 
more pronounced rates have risen considerably and the 


tendency is towards further improvement. Rates are ap- 
proximately as follows: 

LUE NS Berg nr ceesace $3.06 Genoa, Savona.. * 9.28 Las Palmas...... $3.36 
Gibraltar 3.00 Naples... ....... 4.92 St. Vincent....... 3.60 
DVEBAE As fa isiei0:010 nie 3.72 Venice, Ancona.. 6.00 Rio Janeiro...... .28 
Marseille.... .... 4.20 Alexandria. «---.- 6.48 Monte Video..... 4.80 
Algiers..... 4.00 Port Said........ 6.48 River Plate...... 5.04 


Exports—British exports for December and the past three 
years were as follows: 














— December Year 
To 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
Russia..... 187,415 MOO3V5 x occas 4,046,644 5,998,434 3,087,805 
Sweden.... 354,959 379,522 291,639 4,115,551 4,563,076 4,250,255 
Norway.... 195,674 201,9: 51 179,562 2,201,305 2,298,345 2,462,200 
Denmark... 259,381 294,685 225,520 2,780,957 3,034,240 3,059,162 
Germany... 694,330 655,84 Ra ne 8,394,864 8,952,328 5,256,765 
Netherlands 285,476 148,598 90,634 2,096,494 2,018,401 1,722,215 
Belgium.... 147,365 140,761 1,008 1,546,768 2,031,077 1,168,554 
France..... 930,811 1,699,553 1,246,786 10,190,948 12,775,909 12,330,545 
Portugal? be 108,158 129,485 84,853 1,255,417 1,356,081 1,169,625 
Spain*..... 322,869 293,858 148,132 3,441,523 3,648,760 2,940,148 
BURLY cose o.s0% 824,755 802,488 759,477 9,180,208 9,647,161 8,625,254 
Aus. Hung.. 74,551 (ky re 728. 941 1,056,634 564,362 
Greece..... 32,688 61,042 44,594 610,383 727,899 578,757 
Rounmania.. .....<.. Vt » 195,600 251 "925 218,218 
Turkey. 109 U/AC) \ are 348,469 369,789 429,506 
Egy pt?.. an 281,759 358,847 177,511 2,925,825 3,162,477 2,633,581 
Algeria. . 99,655 107,169 53,649 1,054,786 1,281,664 910,z11 
Portugues ses 17,015 19,187 25.732 "981 "369 233,015 184,686 
. 30,048 46,523 2,933 551,98C 588,526 377,482 
Brazil 153,022 155,208 75,216 1,625,780 1,886,871 1,176,780 
Uruguay... 88,941 66,143 9,385 870,313 723,936 550,876 
Argentine. . 327,503 380,859 194,499 3,365,099 3,693,572 2,883,064 
Channel Is.. 13,377 14,636 9,051 176,996 167,862 162,066 
Gibraltar... 35,956 33,703 34,835 343,439 354,702 309,650 
Malta.. - 82,029 78,622 4,925 474,784 700,111 338,673 
Aden?...... 15,932 26,664 4,004 191,307 181,204 139,821 
Paaie.. .....< 20,143 27,189 7,054 134,514 179,192 158,261 
Ceylon..... 29,770 26,115 5,495 242,111 239,657 250,173 
Miscellane- 
ous. ak 83,674 114,088 22,980 1,071,520 1,277,270 1,101,185 
Coke. 97,409 118,619 107,442 1,010,650 1,235,141 1,182,248 
Briquettes.. 171,400 178,235 73,077 1,580,803 2,053,187 1,607,757 
Total.... 5,966,177 6,526,307 3,879,393 67,035,848 76,688,446 61,830,485 
Bunker.... 1,556,784 1,842,006 1,248,215 18,291,370 21,€31,550 18,535,579 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 


dependencies. * And Canaries. ® West Africa. 
GERMANY 

According to reports by the Rhenish-Westfalian Coal Syn- 
dicate, the situation, which was naturally affected at the be- 
ginning of the war, has steadily recovered, as indicated in 
the table of the daily average output and sale given below. 

These figures indicate that the output as well as the sale 
has increased from month to month, the increase of sales 
being somewhat more rapid than that of the output. 

The following is a comparison of the production and sales 
for August, September and October, 1913-14 in short tons: 


——_Output——_—, ———Sales——_, 
Loss,* Loss,* 

Month 1914 Per Cent. 1914 Per Cent. 
PAURNIBE 5 4 eos ieeas 161,316 46.7 128,055 Sy ee! 
September ........ 192,239 35.6 186,847 5 
NPE COIIOR sy -6i0.3e ostsee 202,994 30.3 201,433 28.5 


OP aaa the loss as compared with the same month in 
1913. 





COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 











Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 420—Switching 
charges on coal and coke within the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. 

Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal and coke from 
points in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia to 
Chicago & North Western stations, Peterson Ave., Crawford 
Ave., Weber and Greenwood St., not justified in full. Reason- 
able maximum rates prescribed. 














